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Editorial 


On Responsibility, Revolutions, and Reservations 


UC wasn’t my fault,” said twelve-year-old Eric, 
who had just shot his younger brother. Accord- 
ing to a newspaper account, the latter had the 
temerity to switch channels in mid-program. 

Eric was right. It wasn’t his fault—if we accept 
the orthodox sociological thesis that practically every- 
one and everything are responsible for the actions 
of the delinquent except the delinquent himself. Even 
common law, reaching back for centuries, does not 
regard Eric as responsible for this act. Only some 
time after age fourteen is he presumed capable of 
committing crime. 

There are haunting and crippling paradoxes 
in both the humanitarian admonition—“to under- 
stand all is to forgive all”—and Freudian theory— 
“man is largely the creature of his subconscious 
drives.” Theologians have wrestled from time im- 
memorial with the problem of responsibility, and 
now social scientists attack it, with more, or less, 
success? Meanwhile, educators and critics of so- 
ciety view with alarm the spectacle of youth who 
give in to temptation without a struggle, having 
learned to blame “environmental factors.” 

The responsibility paradox is nicely illustrated by 
that once-popular, now-ridiculed poem “Invictus.” In 
one line, you will recall, the speaker is “in the 
fell clutch of circumstance.” In the next he says, “I 
am the master of my fate; I am the captain of my 
soul.” 

We find ourselves here, somewhat to our own sur- 
prise, quoting from the September CBE Bulletin, 
in which a quiet revolution in attitudes toward 
juvenile delinquency is noted. The Bulletin editor 
regards as passé an attitude summed up in the New 
Yorker cartoon of a school principal talking to a 
juvenile fiend and his mother: “Mrs. Minton, there’s 
no such thing as a bad boy. Hostile, perhaps. Ag- 
gressive, recalcitrant, destructive, even sadistic. But 
not bad.” 

Obviously, CBE yearns for a more traditional 
conception of sin, just as some of its members ad- 
vocate a curriculum exhumed from the past. And 
we find ourselves agreeing, at least with the three 
quotes the Bulletin offers to prove the existence of the 
revolution. The first of these represents the opinion 
of our lead author this month, psychiatrist Melitta 
Schmideberg: 


We have been too ready to see in Victorian 
restrictions and inhibitions the cause of all neuroses 
and almost all the ills against which we try to pro- 
tect our children. By now the problem is the very 
opposite. While the demands on the parent and 
teacher—to be fair, consistent, patient. and toler- 
ant—have been increasing, the demands on the 
child have been lowered to such a degree he grows 
up without adequate conscience, self-control, or will 
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power. He is excessively self-centered, and takes 
quite reasonable restraint or reprimand as an af- 
front. 


The second quote comes from Peter T. Farrell, 
a senior judge in Queens County Court, New York, 
who has had much experience in handling youthful 
offenders: 


There has developed in our society the idea 
that misconduct is always abnormal, and what the 
law calls crime is to be explained largely in terms 
of causes beyond the control of the criminal. The 
philosophy of responsibility has been replaced by 
the philosophy of excuse. ... The philosophy of 
excuse has for a generation, in my opinion, un- 
dermined the moral, the legal, and the social re- 
sponsibilities upon which the stability of our cul- 
ture must repose. The linking of misbehavior to the 
maladjustments and to forces beyond the control 
of the individual offender may frequently be justi- 
fied but not so often as to warrant a general phi- 
losophy of law which has lost sight of the normal 
standards of individual responsibility and of person- 
al freedom. . . . Responsibility should be the uni- 
versal norm, and excuse the challenged exception. 


The last quotation comes from one of the William 
C. Kvaraceus books reviewed in this KAPPAN: 


After all, the traditionalistic teacher or police- 
man who serves as watchdog for the school and 
legal norms may be performing a very important 
function in society. Although this may sound 
heretical, it is, nevertheless, possible that the old- 
time, highly moralistic mentor has an important 
stabilizing role in our social structure. 


Our only misgiving about this revolution in atti- 
tudes toward delinquency is that the new regime it 
installs could be as sterile as those bygone dis- 
ciplinarians so vividly portrayed by John Manning 
in his article in this KAPPAN. Is there no new 
knowledge, in this enlightened age, that we can bring 
to bear upon the problems of human relationship? 

In a plea for more basic research, J. Robert Op- 
penheimer ruefully quotes a 20th century American 
proverb: “We need new knowledge like we need 
a hole in the head.” New knowledge has been feared 
as the destroyer of man’s innocence and his virtue, 
as an incitement to pride and insubordination, and as 
subversive of public order and social good. It is, of 
course, guilty of all these charges. But it is our only 
hopé of progress. 

The new “tough” educator will need to exercise 
great care not to confuse creativity with insubordina- 
tion, honesty with recalcitrance, individuality with 
abnormality. He will need to know a great deal more 
than most of us know now. Revolutions require in- 
telligent care and feeding if they are to result in 
progress. —SME 
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Delinquency and Cures 








A Review of Figures on Youth Crime 
And Plans Suggested to Lower Them 
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By MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG 


HE nation is slowly beginning to realize that 

children who are not taught properly grow 

up ignorant and illiterate. This rather ob- 
vious wisdom has been known ever since civiliza- 
tion began, but in the last twenty-five years we 
have become so over-sophisticated, we are so 
inundated with innumerable psychological, psy- 
chiatric, psychoanalytic, sociological, and peda- 
gogic publications, that the obvious and funda- 
mental issues have been obscured. While we 
should aim at creating the best methods and the 
best atmosphere for teaching, the simple and un- 
palatable fact must be accepted: In order to ac- 
quire knowledge, hard work, perseverance, and 
the sacrifice of other pleasures are necessary. 

Faced with the steady increase of juvenile de- 
linquency, we are on the verge of making an 
equally trite, equally obvious, and equally impor- 
tant discovery, namely, that children in whom 
we fail to inculcate social, moral, or religious 
values—or just plain fear of the law—are likely 
to lack them. Ever since Rousseau’s dream of 
the “noble savage,” there have been strong anti- 
civilizatory trends amongst intellectuals, but as 
one looks realistically at juvenile gangsters and 
hoodlums, it is obvious that they are usually more 
savage than noble; civilization has not ruined 
them, but has failed to reach them. 

A generation ago reformers and sociologists 
still saw the main cause of delinquency in the 
slums and in extremes of poverty. Even today, 
of course, the majority of offenders come from 
the poor. The troubled or delinquent Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans are the poor of the nation, and 
the discrimination against them is as much due 
to middle-class horror of squalor and unciviliza- 
tion as to dislike of their color or language. The 





MRS. SCHMIDEBERG is director of clinical services, 
Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offend- 
ers, New York City, and a member of the Interna- 
tional Psychoanalytic Association. 
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poor of today are not starving any more. They 
do have the necessities of life; if they steal, they 
do not steal bread, but cars. If they become de- 
linquent, it is because they have not been properly 
educated, civilized, taught to handle their prob- 
lems in a civilized, socially-acceptable manner. 

They have not been given sufficient help in 
emergencies and distress. If something goes wrong 
in their lives, many of them just do not know 
what to do, to whom to turn, and they often break 
down mentally (the rate of schizophrenia amongst 
the poorest is supposed to be thirty times greater 
than amongst the well-to-do) and become de- 
linquent or take to drink. 

Yet while we should continue to fight dis- 
crimination and corruption, strive to improve 
social conditions, and in particular provide help 
for the poor in difficulties, at the same time peo- 
ple must accept social inequalities and even in- 
justices, since no social system can ever be per- 
fect. After all, a considerable part of the law- 
abiding population comes from the slums. These 
people have had hard lives and unhappy child- 
hoods, yet are law-abiding, considerate, and so- 
cial-minded. 


What Is ‘Sick,’ Anyhow? 


Sympathy for the delinquent because he is 
poor or belongs to a racial or cultural minority 
should not lead to indiscriminate exoneration of 
delinquency, nor should the claim that he is 
“sick” do so. What is “sick,” anyhow? It is a 
layman’s expression. Doctors are taught to think 
in terms of specific diseases. The habitual offender 
is obviously not normal, since he differs radically 
from the average citizen, who is essentially law- 
abiding: He is a social misfit and a social outcast 
—he might even be called, more fancifully, a 
“social deviate’—or we may describe him as a 
“psychopath” or victim of a “character disorder.” 
But all these words merely mean in learned 
language what the man in the street calls a “dis- 
reputable character,” a “bad egg,” or more to the 
point still, a “criminal.” What do we gain from 
describing obvious facts in occult language? 

What matters is: What do we do with offend- 
ers? The answer is simple. If they have broken 
the law and been found guilty, justice is bound 
to take its course as long as this country remains 
a democracy and is governed by law. The courts 
have, however, within certain limits, the power 
to temper justice with mercy, to put selected of- 
fenders on probation, sometimes with the condi- 
tion of psychiatric treatment. The latter depends 
on whether the patient is treatable and whether 
psychiatric treatment is available. It is obviously 
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no solution to regard all offenders as sick, merely 
by virtue of their being offenders, and then do 
nothing about it. Nor should offenders be sent 
indiscriminately to mental hospitals, because it 
would seriously hamper the running of the hos- 
pitals and result in harsher treatment of the 
law-abiding patients. If large numbers of offenders 
were sent to mental hospitals, such security meas- 
ures would have to be taken that the hospitals 
would simply be turned into jails—a most un- 
desirable situation. 

More important than the handling of offenders 
is prevention. This is essentially a task of up- 
bringing, individual and collective, of developing 
self-control and social values in the immature 
child and helping him to grow up into a re- 
sponsible citizen. To bring him up correctly is 
the joint duty of the parents, the school, the 
clergy, and the community at large. 


eee steady rise in juvenile delinquency in this 
country indicates that we have not done so 
well. Statistics are inconclusive, partly because 
they only measure the net results that may have 
manifold causes. Delinquency in our generation 
and our society has other reasons than in the 
past. Poverty is not a prime factor anymore, and 
what is particularly perturbing is that sometimes 
severe offences and even vicious crimes and mur- 
der are committed for very trivial reasons by 
adolescents coming from apparently good middle- 
class homes. 

Victorian society was well-ordered. Those in 
authority—parents, teachers, judges—knew their 
place and their duties, and expected others to 
respect them. They had strong convictions about 
right and wrong; they believed in morality, obedi- 
ence to law, justice, and the value of education 
and knowledge. Our generation has done too 
much heart-searching; we are too aware of our 
limitations, of the inconsistencies and shortcom- 
ings of our social system; we have too much 
sympathy with the underdog. It is rather para- 
doxical that all this fairness and good will has 
probably done more harm than good. Adults un- 
able to impose their authority on children fail 
them, by not providing the necessary security, 
guidance, discipline, and strength. In spite of all 
their good will, through their omissions they have 
often done more harm than parents using brutal 
authority. 


High for Parents, Low for Children 

The trend for the last twenty-five years has 
been to set high standards for parents, to expect 
from them fairness, tolerance, patience, sincerity, 
and consistency. The demands on the children 
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have been lowered, and failures and poor con- 
duct or character weaknesses are explained away, 
often by using some vague psychiatric cliché. 
Children are given excessive praise for any 
achievement or even for normal behavior; study- 
ing, working, adjustments are made as attractive 
as possible: everything should be “fun.” Adults 
are afraid to mould the child, to evoke strong 
emotions, to use negative incentives, to inculcate 
standards and a sense of responsibility. They try 
to be “nonjudgmental,” to concentrate on the 
child’s feelings rather than on his achievements, 
and in so doing take them out of the context of 
his life and behavior. So often, the child’s un- 
happy feelings are regarded, in isolation, as “ir- 
rational,” i.e., as a symptom of neurosis. And 
it is not realized that his anxiety or sense of in- 
feriority may stem from the fact that he is dis- 
liked by others because of his selfish behavior, 
or that he is uneasy because of his lack of knowl- 
edge. His anxiety may be handled by excessive 
reassurance or a lowering of standards and de- 
mands, rather than by looking for and remedying 
the real cause by improving the child’s behavior 
and his study habits. 


Permissive Upbringing Hasn’t Succeeded 


The trend in education to be nonjudgmental, 
nondemanding, and nonresponsible is due to the 
fear that parental authority, too stringent de- 
mands, or rigid discipline may cause mental 
harm and bring about neuroses. But looking at 
the results of a generation of parent education, 
mental hygiene lectures, popularized psychiatry, 
and permissive upbringing, one must conclude 
that the results are disappointing. Not only have 
our high schools turned out thousands of illiterates 
and tens of thousands of ignorants, but there is 
no indication that the mental health of the nation 
has improved. Delinquency is steadily rising: 
juvenile drug addicts probably run into tens of 
thousands (a phenomenon unknown in any other 
part of the Western world); we constantly hear of 
infantile schizophrenics, and the number of 
neurotics is certainly not less than it was under 
the sternest Victorian upbringing. It is obvious 
that permissive upbringing has not prevented 
neurosis and maladjustment. To put it rather 
tritely: Failure to develop normally is bound to 
lead to abnormality and since an optimum of 
gratification and frustration, of tolerance and 
discipline, is necessary for development, the lack 
of the latter is bound to lead to abnormality. To 
take a simple example: It has been claimed that 
“reading disability” is due to neurosis because it 
is frequently accompanied by other forms of 
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maladjustment. However, there may be a wrong 
evaluation of cause and effect. Once the child has 
failed to learn to read, he has reason to feel 
different. His neurotic reactions then may stem 
from this justified sense of inferiority. Poor 
functioning is not only undesirable socially but 
bad from the mental health point of view. 

Punishment is not discipline, though it may be 
one of the means of achieving it. Discipline is 
the subordination of immediate impulses to a 
purpose or to moral values. Learning, working, 
organized sport—any sustained activity that pre- 
supposes concentration, perseverance, acceptance 
of defeat, or realizing one’s ignorance—are all 
means towards achieving discipline and _ self- 
control and help to socialize and civilize the 
child. Often the parents have values for them- 
selves but are afraid to transmit them effectively 
to the child. There is a fear of employing strong 
incentives, of evoking and utilizing painful emo- 
tions, such as guilt, shame, or anxiety. Yet not 
only are such feelings unavoidable, but there is 
no proof that they are necessarily harmful. For 
incentives to be effective, they must move us 
deeply. Otherwise they may just as well not be 
applied. They must be capable of evoking emo- 
tions powerful enough to overcome our dislike 
of, or fear of, whatever we are reluctant to do. 
Since the young child lacks the conditioning, 
discipline, insight, and perseverance of the normal 
adult, stronger pressures are necessary. Above all, 
he must be conditioned to respond to social in- 
fluence. The more responsive he is, the less pres- 
sure is needed. 

Naturally, the demands made and the in- 
centives employed must not be too far beyond 
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“Somewhere along the line we’ve failed 
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the reach of the individual, nor be so harsh or 
overwhelming as to completely crush him. To 
assess what somebody is capable of at any given 
moment and in any given area, and to motivate 
him successfully so that he achieves what he is 
capable of, is one of the hallmarks of a good 
educator or therapist. 


Positive, Negative Incentives in Life 


As a rule, a mixture of both positive and nega- 
tive incentives is most effective, and this is also 
a better preparation for life. If a child is brought 
up to expect rewards and praise for even a slight 
effort, he will not learn to exert himself. Moreover, 
since his expectations increase as he is getting old- 
er, he is bound to be frustrated. This inevitable 
dissatisfaction is an important factor in the 
maladjustment (neurosis, drug addiction, delin- 
quency) of children accustomed to constant and 
immediate gratifications and to too many re- 
wards. Also, the effect of positive incentives is 
necessarily limited. We cannot get pleasure from 
an activity till we have learned it, and studying 
or working is not always fun. Everybody en- 
counters hardship, injustice, and heartbreak in the 
course of his life. 

Bringing up a child with predominantly positive 
incentives creates a distorted relation to the par- 
ents and later to the world. When he grows up, 
he will not find an employer nor even a wife 
who fulfills all his ideals and who will con- 
stantly consider him; so it is better that he learn 
to take people as they are. It is unrealistic to 
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bring up a child so that any effort or adjustment 
on his part is regarded as a favor to the adults 
and thus to be rewarded. In earlier times children 
were not sufficiently considered; today parents are 
not. This is not only bad for the parents but for 
the child. 

If the adult’s major consideration centers 
around the child’s emotions, the child is bound 
to remain immature and self-centered; if the 
stress is on his sensations rather than on his 
achievements, if more attention is paid to how he 
sees himself, rather than to how others react to 
him, this is bound to increase his subjectivity 
and egotism. Instead of this, he should be taught 
—gradually, steadily, and objectively—treality 
sense and consideration of others. A major aim 
of modern education is the well-adjusted child. 
Yet so often the semblance of adjustment is 
achieved by adjusting the environment to the child 
and thus eliminating friction. However, adjust- 
ment based on such precarious balance is not 
likely to last in later life, when the individual is 
under stress. 


Egoism, at first, made men expect from others a 
parental tenderness; but when they discovered, with 
indignation, that others had their own Ego, the dis- 
appointed desire for tenderness turned to hatred 
and violence. Man is not a solitary animal, and so 
long as social life survives, self-realization cannot 
be the supreme principle of ethics.1 





1 Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1955, p. 710. 





Why Less Delinquency in Europe? 


> Writing in the November 7 Saturday Evening 
Post, Judge Mary Conway Kohler tries to answer 
the question, “Why does Europe have less Delin- 
quency?” She finds three main differences in the 
— Americans and Europeans approach the prob- 
em. 

1. Americans are more hostile toward adolescents. 
One result is that we do not plan for the problems 
of youth. The American juvenile is more likely to 
be out of control and in deep trouble before he 
gets any attention. 

2. Americans seem almost obsessed with pro- 
longing the childhood of adolescents. The European 
youth has an opportunity te participate in adult 
society at an earlier age and develops a sense of 
responsibility and a feeling of his own worth when 
he is much younger. 

3. Europeans treating juvenile delinquency do 
not make a fetish of scientific methods. They im- 
provise; they are willing to work with what is at 
hand because they do not have huge amounts of 
money. They do what the heart dictates. They are 


more flexible, less dogmatic, and—it appears—much 
more successful. 
Judge Kohler considers the last difference most 


important. 


Guidebooks for School Discipline 


> Solving Behavior Problems is a 176-page publi- 
cation recently issued by the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. It uses the case study approach, 
and all cases are “authentic classroom instances right 
here in West Virginia, not in some remote or imagi- 
nary place.” Orders may be sent to West Virginia 
School Journal, 1558 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. 
Va. Price, $2 (with a 25% discount to West Virginia 
teachers). 


> Constructive Classroom Control is a 46-page 
teacher’s guide intended to aid the teacher by listing 
disciplinary principles accompanied with examples 
of their operation in the classroom. It was prepared 
by Irwin O. Addicott of Fresno State College, Calif.. 
and published in 1958 by Howard Chandler, 660 
Market St., San Francisco 4. List price, $1.40. 








DISCIPLINE 


In the Good Old Days 


Every generation pulls down from cloudland a dream of 
‘bygone days when misbehavior and delinquency were the 
prerogatives of those over 21 years of age. While the dream 
is false, there isn’t much doubt that our ways of dealing 
with the problems in school have changed. Here is a study 
of methods used by our ancestors of not so long ago. 


By JOHN MANNING 


ee ANTING elbow room, the chair would be 

W gicu thrust on one side, and Master John 

Todd was to be seen dragging his struggling 

suppliant to the flogging ground in the center of 
the room. Having placed his left foot upon the end 
of a bench, with a patent jerk peculiar to himself, 
he would have the boy completely horsed across his 
knee, with his left elbow on the back of his neck 
to keep him securely on... . Having his victim thus 
completely at his command . . . , once more to the 
staring crew would be exhibited the dexterity of 
master and strap Moving in quick time, 
the fifteen inches of bridle rein would be seen, .. . 
leaving on ‘the place beneath’ a fiery streak at every 
slash. 

“Does it hurt?’ 

“*Oh yes, Master! Oh don’t, Master!’ 

“*Then I'll make it hurt thee more. . 
shan’t want a warming pan tonight.’ ”! 


. Thou 


Such were the memories of school life from one 
American school. These were the “good old days,” 
but I suspect that very few of us would care to go 
back to this particular type of discipline. We would 
not feel completely at ease watching Master Todd’s 
face assume a deep claret color, or admire the 
grimace of his face as the long pen, which, in the 
passion of the moment, he gripped in his teeth, was 
diabolically bent downwards at both ends, parallel- 
ing his chin. It is no wonder that little George Fudge 
took the only means of defense open to him—that 
of wearing a pair of leather breeches against which 
Master Todd’s strap flailed in vain. 

Similarly, the Memoir of William Ellery Channing 
recounts the discipline which was enforced in the 
dame school of his boyhood, by means of the long 
round stick which stood at the right arm of the 
Dame’s soft easy chair like a “watchful, sleepless 





MR. MANNING is associate professor, Department 
of Humanities and Office of Evaluation Services, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. In addition 
to many periodical articles, Mr. Manning is author 
of a book, Dickens on Education, recently published 
by the University of Toronto Press. 
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being of ancient mythology.”* In the same vein, 
Sam Seton, assistant superintendent of schools, New 
York, could look back to Master Young’s Parish 
School of Old Trinity, where a small ladder, inclined 
beside the master’s desk, was climbed by each 
juvenile delinquent, and a severe application of the 
master’s cane upon the culprit’s flesh inevitably fol- 
lowed.* A schoolhouse, erected about the year 1793 
in Sunderland, Massachusetts, had, solidly embedded 
in the schoolhouse floor, an ominous whipping post, 
to which erring humanity was securely tied and 
whipped by the master in the presence of its class- 
mates.* 

Elizabeth Montgomery, in her Reminiscences of 
1851, recounts practices in the girls’ school of a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Way. For permitting her head to fall 
forward, a girl was forced to wear a necklace of 
sharp Jamestown weed-burrs, strung on tape. If 
tasks were slighted, a girl was forced to wear leather 
spectacles, “but a morocco spider worn on the back, 
confined to the shoulders by a belt, was more 
usual.”® In 1833, the delinquent girls in Burton's 
district school, were “obliged to sit on the masculine 
side of the aisle with crimsoned necks and faces 
buried in their aprons.”6 

Today, many teachers and psychologists insist 
that school should be made so interesting that many 
disciplinary problems do not arise. But this does not 
mean that all are against the use of corporal punish- 
ment, nor that all teachers have been deprived of 
the right to administer it. Opinion among America’s 
1,100,000 teachers was sampled a year or so ago by 
the National Educational Association. In the field 
of elementary education, only 77 per cent believed 
that they should have authority to administer corporal 
punishment, whereas, in actuality, 86 per cent al- 
ready had been given such authority. On the other 


1 John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania ( Phila- 
92. 


delphia, 1870), pp. 290-92 
2 (Boston, 1851), Vol. I, p. 23. : 
3 American Journal of Education, 18:555, April 1868. ' 
4 Clifton Johnson, Oldtime Schools and Schoolbooks (New York, 
1925), p. 123. 
5 American Journal of Education, 17:189, Sept., 1867. 
®Thomas Woody, A History of Women’s Education in the U. S. 


(New York, 1929), Vol. I, p. 148 
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hand, in the junior high-school group, 63 per cent 
of the teachers thought they should have such au- 
thority, whereas, in actuality, only 30 per cent of 
the teachers had been given it.? 


Don’t Spit on the Floor 

Whatever else may be said about the discipline 
practiced in the “good old days,” the regulations 
were usually clear enough. The principal of the 
Chauncey Hall School, Boston, in 1840, required 
the boys to scrape their feet on the scraper, to be 
punctual, to bow when entering or leaving the room, 
when reciting, or when accepting anything. They 

were also required to sit erect, to stand when speak- 
ing, and to carry their books in a satchel. They were 
forbidden to borrow or lend, to climb, to carry a 
pen on the ear, to leave their seats without permis- 
sion, or to spit on the floor. The latter practice was 
said to be far too prevalent among the parents to 
be winked at!® Regulations in most schools of Rhode 
Island included cleaning of shoes, personal clean- 
liness, payment for damage to school property, and 
abstinence from smoking or chewing tobacco.? A 
century ago, a school in North Carolina enforced 
the following: “For boys and girls playing together, 
four lashes; for failing to bow at the entrance of 
strangers, three lashes; for blotting copy book, two 
lashes; for scuffling, four lashes; for calling each 
other names, three lashes;” and so on.’® An earlier 
code, drawn up at Deerfield, Massachusetts, pro- 
vided an economic penalty, viz., for the mingling of 
the sexes other than at prayers, one dollar; for miss- 
ing church service, one dollar; for playing cards or 
checkers, one dollar; for being absent from 5 A.M. 
prayers or from a study period, six cents, and so 
on.'t Most academies posted a set of rules prohibit- 
ing attendance at parties with members of the op- 
posite sex or “corresponding by letter or otherwise 
with any member of the opposite sex except that 
it be a near relation.””!* 

One speculates what the reaction would have been 
to our modern co-education, to high-school dating, 
to teen-age petting, or “going steady.” Yet the Lan- 
sing, Michigan, State Journal of December 4, 1957, 
reported a request from the Teachers’ Federation at 
Grand Rapids to its board of education for a dis- 
ciplinary code to deal with definance of authority, 
fighting, drinking, and the carrying of obscene liter- 
ature or pictures. 

Strict disciplinary practice in the old days often 
received wholehearted parental, administrative, and 
public support. Benjamin Silliman, a professor at 
Yale, 1805-1851, takes pains in his Reminiscences 
to indicate that good manners and respect for one’s 
elders were de rigueur. “If we received a book or 


*“Opinion Poll,’”’ The Nation’s Schools, 58:57-8, July 1956. 
“A Lecture on Courtesy,’ by the principal of Chauncey Hall 
School. Boston, 1840 
9 American Journal of Education, 23:857, December 1863 
Charles L. Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790- 
1840 (Raleigh, 1915), p. 763. 
" Clifron Johnson, sbid., pp. 148-150 
2E. N. Vanderpool, Chronicles of a Pioneer School, 1792-1835 
Cambridge, 1903), pp. 231f: American Journal of Education, 
23:857, December 1863; and Woody, op. cit., I, 435-441. 
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anything else . . . a look of acknowledgment was ex- 
pected. . . . We must not interrupt anyone who was 
speaking. . . . We were taught always to give place 
at door or gate to another person, especially if old- 
er.”!3 Today, the significant verdict of 10,000 repre- 
sentative teachers (sampled by the NEA and re- 
ported in their Research Bulletin, April, 1956), was 
that parental irresponsibility accounts for “a large 
proportion of all the misbehavior in school.” 

“The private and judicious use of corporal punish- 
ment should have a place,” wrote the Reverend 
Sam Hamill, of Lawrenceville, New Jersey, in 1855. 
“No judicious Board of Trustees should put a person 
into a school room, to train and govern and keep 
in order a company of youth, and yet tie his hands 
on this subject. . . . Surely it is enough for a teacher 
to endure the vexation, weariness, anxiety, and toil 
incident to his position without being thus tram- 
melled.”!4 

The compulsory school attendance laws which hold 
many unwilling students in high school today un- 
doubtedly add to school disciplinary problems. Few 
school superintendents today, however, would care to 
express the sentiments uttered by the superintendent 
of schools in St. Louis in 1838: “Public opinion is 
in favor of a fearless performance of duty. . . . The 
Board prescribes conditions upon which any and all 
can enjoy the benefits of public instruction: those 
who will not comply with these conditions, must 
forego the privileges; and for no man, it matters 
not what his station, or how great his wealth, will 
these conditions be changed.”! 

Many a present-day teacher, too, probably wishes 
that he had support such as the following: “Do not 
listen to every tale of childish grievance against the 
master. The presumption is that nine times out of 
ten the grievance is imaginary: in truth, the pre- 
sumption is always so, generally the fact is so. 
The parents’ cooperation is important. — 





“Reminiscences of Sreenens n Silliman MSS in Yale Univers 
Library Quoted in American Journ: »f Education, 26:226 April 
1876 

1 American Journal of Education, 1:123-133, August 1855 


3 Ibid., p. 351. Yet, the chigs being down, the board of educa 
tion in New York recently suspended several hundred troublesome 
students with the support of Mayor Wagner and Governor Averell! 
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A century ago, we find strong censorship of read- 
ing materials. Having examined the textbooks used 
in the Kensington schools, and having found con- 
siderable fiction therein, a would-be censor opined: 
“The mind that feeds on fiction becomes bloated 
and unsound, and, already inebriated, still thirsts for 
more. . .. ” Awe and quietness, she went on to 
say, diffuse ideas among children which tend to 
good order.'* Such comments probably befitted a 
woman whose father, Sam Hart, was a direct de- 
scendant of Thomas Hooker, one of the founders of 
Connecticut. One can envision her comments on 
modern radio, motion pictures, and television, where 
the supply of material is in such staggering amounts. 

Another writer, from Massachusetts, complained 
that those papers which were least scrupulous in 
moral tone often had the widest circulation. The 
popular amusements of his day, he lamented, were 
adapted “to low and vulgar tastes in order to 
be made profitable.” That has a more modern ring, 
but the following perhaps does not: “A large pro- 


portion of the support they [popular amusements] 
receive comes from children for whose injury the 
fond but inconsiderate parent pays the price more 
freely than he does his school tax.’ 


718 


Parental Enforcement of Strict Code 

A century ago, stress on parental supervision for 
enforcement of a strict disciplinary code was ap- 
parent. A writer from Ohio deplored the temptations 
suffered by students who were obligec io attend a 
distant high school. “In the parent’s fond anticipa- 
tions, he never dreams that dice and cards, drinking, 
gaming, midnight debauchery. and every species 
of recreation amd amusement, frivolous and danger- 
ous, occupy his son’s time, instead of sober in- 
dustrious study. . . . Deeds, which in his native town 
he would never think of doing, . . . he can do with 
impunity, when far away and comparatively un- 
known.””!® 

The foregoing illustrations should not blind us to 
the fact that there were, of course. many schools 
which were conducted along admirable disciplinary 
lines. Woody mentions a school conducted by a Mrs. 
Rowson of Boston “who governs by the love which 
she always inspires in her scholars.” John Poor’s 
Academy at Philadelphia, attended by one hundred 
girls in the 1780’s used no bodily punishments. The 
school kept by Miss Grant at Ipswich, Connecticut, 
maintained control through “sweet reasonableness.”?° 
Channing remembered that William Rogers avoided 
flogging in his school, especially following the mem- 
ory ‘of a very small boy trying to shield with his 
arms the body of a larger boy whom the master 
was about to whip. The great heart and the small 
frame resisting tyranny was a picture that refused 
to be erased.2! A Mrs. Lucy Lane Allen could not 
remember any corporal punishment during her sum- 
mer school days at Scituate, Massachusetts, nor 
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during the three winters she spent under Harvard 
students at Sudbury; and during the four years 
which she herself taught school at Medfield, she did 
not use corporal punishment. George B. Emerson, 
who taught at the Boston Latin School from about 
1821, managed to maintain both study and dis- 
cipline without recourse to the rod.?2 

There were also those who took the middle 
ground, as expressed by Francis Gardner, who 
taught at the Boston Latin School between 1852 
and 1862: “He is the best teacher who produces 
the best results with the least application of force. 
But force of some kind must lie in the teacher, or 
good results cannot be produced.”?° Like Ichabod 
Crane, the teachers might temper justice with mercy 
and take it out on some of the bigger rather than 
the smaller fellows, but they did what they con- 
sidered to be their “duty to the parents”! — 


HAT has brought about the change in attitude? 

Some writers lay most of the commendation 
(or blame) on modern educational theory. There is 
probably some truth in this. But there are other 
factors, such as the obvious rise and popularization 
of psychology. One school argues that teachers and 
educators have adopted and popularized so much 
of this thought that they must be held responsible. 
Two other factors, however, are involved: the change 
of conditions under which schooling is acquired, 
and the rise of humanitarianism. 

The latter expressed itself in many ways, not only 
in agitation to abolish Negro slavery, but also to 
increase religious toleration, to improve conditions 
in prisons, to end brutal treatment of the insane, to 
lessen the incidence of capital punishment, to end 
flogging in the navy, to set up “charity schools.” 
to get popular education for all, to introduce the 
“natural” educational methods advocated by Rous- 
seau or the “kindly” school practices of Pestalozzi. 
It was a movement for the betterment of all hu- 
manity. The severity of the use (or abuse) of 


of Women’s Education in the United 


158, 205, 334, 351. 
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2” Thomas Woody, A History 
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2 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 
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corporal punishment certainly felt this moderating 
influence of “enlightened” humanitarianism. 
Disciplinary measures, moreover, reflect the con- 
ditions under which schooling is acquired. These 
conditions, in turn, are influenced by the personality 
of the teacher. What were the teachers like a century 
or more ago? “Cimon” in The American Mercury, 
April 14, 1794, explains that district schools were 
generally kept by a man who had managed to learn 
to read, spell, and cypher. “When he has arrived 
at the age of nineteen, with his head well-stocked 
with ignorance, and himself too lazy to sled wood, 
or dress flax in winter, he gladly makes the exchange, 
and enters the schoolhouse for the winter months, 
and keeps school.”** Edward Everett thus described 
his teachers about 1800: “The reading school was 
under Master Little . . . , and the writing school 
was kept by Master Tileston. Master Little, in spite 
of his name, was a giant in stature—six feet four 
at least. . | acquired under his tuition what was 
thought in those days a very tolerable knowledge 
of Lindley Murray’s abridgement of English gram- 
mar, and at the end of the year “ie was nine years 
of age] could parse almost any sentence in the 
American Preceptor. Master Tileston was advanced 
in years. The fingers of his right hand had 
been stiffened and contracted in early life by a 
burn... . They served as a convenient instrument 
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of discipline.”*° 
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Learning the Alphabet with Aunt Delight 


Peter Parley has left a fairly typical description 
of a teacher whose school he began to attend when 
he was about six years old. “My teacher was Aunt 
Delight, that is Delight Benedict, a maiden lady of 
fifty, short and bent, of sallow complexion and 
solemn aspect. I remember the first day... . I 
went alone. There were seventeen scholars 
seated upon thin planks known as slabs.” Peter's 
own little legs dangled in mid-air. He continues: 
“The children were called up, one by one, to Aunt 
Delight, who with a buck-handled penknife 
pointed one by one to letters of the alphabet, saying, 
‘What's that?” . I looked upon these operations 
with intense curiosity and no small respect, until 
my own turn came. . . . And when she said, ‘Make 
your obeisance!’ my little intellects all fled away, and 
| did nothing. . . . Gazing at me with indignation, 
she laid her hand on the top of my head, and gave 
ita jerk which made my teeth clash. And 
when she pointed to the letter A and asked me what 
it Was, it swam before my eyes dim and hazy, and 
as big as a full moon.” 

Some of the teachers, by 1850, were young wom- 
én. Whipping of big, strapping boys was postponed 
until the district superintendent made his routine 
visit. Kennedy, whose father was a horseback-riding 
superintendent, mentions this practice as common 


*Tbid., 6:381, June 1859. 

bid: 7:344, December 1859. 

S. G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime 
Auburn, 1856) . Pp 34-39 
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in Indiana. Teachers hunted rabbits or coons during 
the noon hour. Others, such as Scroggins, both 
smoked and chewed tobacco.*? Frothingham remem- 
bered a “Mr. Caper, a poor humped-back cripple who 
. kept on his table a cowhide which was pretty 
generously exercised”; while Town remembered his 
teacher as “a large slab-sided man who always sat in 
an old-fashioned chair, about the center of the room,” 
and by whose side was a small round table and the 
usual birch rod.** Similarly, Robert Mack remem- 
bered his first few days at Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, under a gentleman named Sam Bell who on 
the opening day of school struck each pupil over 
the head with his hickory cane, with a “blow heavy 
enough to fell an ox,” which apparently had no 
particular significance. However, Squire Bell, father 
of Sam Bell the teacher, saw to it that when Sam 
started for school the following Monday morning, 
the hickory cane was not to be found high or low.*” 
Some idea of the qualifications of these teachers 
may be gleaned from the story of an examiner who 
asked a candidate for a teaching certificate a problem 
involving the multiplying of twenty-five cents by 
twenty-five cents; the answer, since it was not in 
the book, was merely debated upon! Another would- 
be teacher (obviously so stupid that even the in- 
competent examiner demurred) insisted so much on 
being given a certificate that the examiner wrote: 
“This is to certify that Mr. Amaziah Smith is 
qualified to teach a common school in W ashington 
Township, and a damned common one at that!” 
Apparently, if a person was over sixteen years of 


age, could read the Scriptures without too much 
stumbling, write well enough to set a line of copy, 
mend a broken quill pen, cy ypher passably, and above 


all “keep order,” then such a person “would do” for 


a teacher. 


Obvious Why Disciplinary Problems Arose 


The discipline enforced by such teachers may well 
be envisioned, and when the actual classroom pro- 
cedures and conditions of a century ago are re- 
vealed, it becomes obvious why disciplinary prob- 
lems arose. The education given in a common 
school was very meagre; the subjects taught were 
usually reading, spelling, and writing. Some arith- 
metic was taught, usually as far as the rule of three 
(three is te six as four is to what?), and of course 
the little “beginners” were taught their ABC’s. Aunt 
Delight used the common method, calling upon the 
little tykes twice a day, and pointing with a pen- 
knife: “What's that? (“A”) “What's that?” (“B”) 
“No! It’s D. Take your seat.” The pupil eventually 
proceeded to explore the hornbook a little further, 
learning the letters, the numerals, and perhaps 
the Lord’s Prayer therefrom. Elizabeth Montgomery, 


27 F. M. Kennedy, et al., Schoolmaster Yesterday (New York 
1940), pp. 72-77 

* Recollections (New York, 1891 p. 19; and 
of Education, 23:737, December 1863 
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in her Reminiscences of Wilmington, Delaware, about 
1851, describes such a hornbook as a piece of paper 
containing the above information “fastened on a 
thin board, about the size of a small spelling book 
page,” and “securely nailed to it with a strip of 
bright brass for a margin, and covered with a plate 
of horn so transparent as to render the text to be 
clearly read, yet fully defended from the unwashed 
fingers of the pupils.” 

No two pupils were likely to be at the same stage, 
and seldom did any two pupils have identical texts— 
if indeed they owned any text at all. “Our school 
books,” wrote H. Humphrey in 1863, “were the 
Bible, Webster’s Spelling Book and [Webster’s] Third 
Part, . . . but no maps, no globes; and as for black- 
boards, such a thing was never thought of. . ' 
Arithmetic was hardly taught at all. Spelling 
was one of the leading daily exercises. . . . The 
public exercises (on Quarter Day or on | Spring Ex- 
hibition) were reading, spelling, and speaking 
pieces.”*! The Webster Speller, of course, carried not 
only columns of words, but also many pious precepts 
as well.®? 


The Usual Routine in a District School 


The usual routine in a district school began with 
reading from the Scriptures by the first class, fol- 
lowed by a writing lesson. The latter necessitated the 
thawing out of ink, the mending of pens, and for 
the older pupils the writing of a line of copy by the 
master, such as “The road to Hell is paved with 
good intentions,” or “Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” Reading from the Scriptures by the sec- 
ond and third classes usually followed, and from 
the hornbook by the beginners. Following recess, 
there was a “general spell” during which the teacher 
gave out a word and the class then spelled it, in 
syllables, in unison. The afternoon, similarly, was 
spent in reading, until the final hour, when spelling 
occurred again, with perhaps some incidental in- 
struction in weights, measures, currencies, etc. Fol- 
lowing final roll call, there were reminders as to 
behaviour on the way home, and a check on those 
pupils whose responsibility it was to light the morning 
fire next day. 

The latter practice was a more desirable form of 
discipline. The fire had to be lighted half an hour 
before school, and has been described thus: “The 
boy whose turn it is to make the fire has crowded 
the six-plate stove with a plethoric quantity 
of unseasoned wood . . . and the smoke is oozing 
from the crevices. At length we are allowed 
to thaw ourselves. Having become as red as 
lobsters, we are sent back to our seats. ... A 
strange lassitude comes over us . . . , the vision is 
suddenly broken by another call to ‘come up and 


> 


recite.’ 33 


31 American Journal of Education, 30:125ff., March 1863. 

32 Johnson, op. cit., Chapters 9 and 10; Montgomery, op. cit., pp 
227-230, 269-270; and K. F. Leidecker, Yankee Schoolteacher (New 
York, 1946), mention books common in early schools. 

3 American Journal of Education, 2:380, September 1856 
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Edward Everett gave a similar picture of the 
Boston Latin School, about 1805: “The boys had to 
take their turns in winter in coming early to the 
schoolhouse, to open it; to make a fire sometimes 
out of wet logs; . . . to sweep out the room, and, if 
need be, to shovel a path through the snow to the 
street. Such a thing as a school library, a book 
of reference, a critical edition of a classic, a map, or 
a blackboard, an engraving of an ancient building, 
or a copy of a work of ancient art, such as now 
adorn the walls of our schools, were as little known 
as the electric telegraph.”** 

If we are to take the word of Henry K. Oliver, 
who began Latin at the age of nine in the Boston 
Grammar School under the rod of schoolmaster 
Pemberton, the routine of an urban Latin school 
was just as dreary as that of a district school. Oliver 
reached the age of ten knowing little of the syntax 
of Dr. Adams’ Latin Grammar. Of geography and 
arithmetic he says he knew literally nothing, and 
“less than nothing” of the grammar of his own 
language. Perhaps nothing less than corporal punish- 
ment could have roused the weary under such con- 
ditions. Small wonder that Oliver remembered that 
“we sat, we studied, we idled, or we recited, or we 
were flogged as the case might be,” and looking 
back at the job of the teachers—mending pens, 
watching this boy or that, setting copies, answer- 
ing questions, hearing recitations, keeping order— 
Oliver wondered how any of them “lived a twelve- 
month outside the walls of an insane asylum.”*° Yet, 
and this is worth noting, in spite of these conditions, 
pupils learned a great deal; Oliver eventually at- 
tended Harvard, and later taught, and still later 
served the government of Massachusetts well. 


A Description of ‘Examination Day’ 


Flogging, dreary routine, impossible teachers, odd 
jobs of kindling fires or shoveling snow, all con- 
tributed a measure of discipline. To this may be 
added preparations for the public exercises given by 
the pupils on Examination Day, or as it was some- 
times known, on Quarter Day, or the Spring Ex- 
hibition. A description is given by I. Kingsley of such 
a day, in 1834, at Mrs. Eames’ School in Providence, 
Rhode Island. The public examination lasted two 
days. On the second day, as many more people were 
invited as could be comfortably seated in the hall. 
“On each day, the examination lasted five hours . . 
gazing at planets and distant worlds, discoursing on 
kings and queens . . . , showing conclusively that 
A.B.C. equalled D.E-F., and our acquirements in 
Latin and Greek.”** The positive disciplinary meas- 
ure served as incentive to students and parents, 
it usually closed with a “grand finale,” described 
by Kingsley as “each one reading a composition, 
the Valedictory calling forth . a great display 
of white handkerchief. And each member of the 
class was presented with a testimonial.”** 


34 [bid., 7:344f., December 1859. 
%* [bid., 26:209-224, April 1876 
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The geographic and temporal aspects of this 
more positive discipline (as well as earlier examples 
of milder methods) appear to have significance. On 
the frontier, schooling was utilized to snatch new 
joneering communities from savagery, materialism, 
and uncouthness. As the pioneering conditions moved 
further and further westward, however, it was 
natural for both life and schooling to become less 
violent, less brutal, and less individualistic. It would 
appear, also, that education in the East tended 


to be used less for assimilating minority groups (and 
expediting social or economic mobility) and more 
for bolstering the status quo of the social class struc- 


ure. 
Blackboard Jungle in Reverse 


Individualized instruction and punishment, of 
course, continued even in the East, as witness the 
experience of a young teacher from England who 
took over a private school in New York in 1831: 
“The noise and uproar of my school had been 
increasing every day. I reprimanded such 
as appeared most riotous, but some of them told 
me that they would not be restrained by any English 
tyrant; so I visited one of them with a ‘stroke. Here- 
upon. . . I was pelted on all sides with books, and 
slates, and copies. I was compelled to take 
refuge behind a pillar, against which I placed my 
back, and protected myself in front by a chair. 
Such as approached near enough I knocked down. . 

At last snatching a piece of wood out of the hands 
of the oldest, I put my pupils on the defensive.”** 

This sounds like Blackboard Jungle in reverse. On 
the frontier discipline took the following forms: a 
tobacco-chewing student was deliberately asked a 
question by his teacher which was not amenable 
toa nod or a shake of the head. In two gulps, the 
pupil “swallowed everything—quid, saliva and all.”%® 
Within three minutes the subsequent nausea sent the 
delinquent dashing for the door. On other occasion, 
a giggling student was actually pitched out of the 
window as the button on his shirt-collar gave way 
in the hand of the teacher; a time-waster ended up 
being stuffed head-first into the box stove; a de- 
linquent girl of eighteen, who insisted there was no 
place to which her teacher could “remove her,” 
ended up under the school floor with a broad 
puncheon placed over the trap door. On hearing 
4 small fellow-pupil remark: “They’s rattlesnakes 
under that floor!” a very repentant girl was quickly 
extricated amid fervent promises “to be good” 
henceforth!4° 
It is perhaps significant that the improvised pun- 
ihments common in the Midwest about the middle 
of the nineteenth century scarcely reached the bar- 
barous improvisations found in New England in the 


*Tbid., 5:25, June 1858. 

"ibid., 5:25, June 1858. 

*Isaac Fidler, Observations on Professions . . . 
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eighteenth, which included: the use of solitary con- 
finement within some dark recess beside the chim- 
ney, standing on one foot placed within a wooden 
shoe with sharp pegs projecting upwards from the 
sole, standing before a class with the nose wedged 
into the split end of a sapling, flogging the boy 
next to a pupil who was delinquent in his recitation, 
watching a suspended wire until a fly alighted upon 
it, forcing a pupil to hold out heavy objects at arm’s 
length or to stoop over touching a peg in the 
floor aided by sundry sharp taps on elbow or knee 
to keep sagging limbs rigid, inserting a chip of 
wood perpendicularly between a pupil’s teeth to 
hold the jaws apart, or having a girl balance her- 
self on a one-legged stool for an hour or so.*! Per- 
haps such stern and brutal discipline could only have 
been tolerated within a culture which was character- 
ized by a spirit of self-reliance and by austere re- 
pression within the family circle. The crude but 
happier improvisations of the Midwest probably re- 
flected the free, adventurous, yet relentless spirit 
of the westward expansion. 

These incidents were not necessarily typical of 
all schools during the nineteenth century, any more 
than the recent serious incidents at Brooklyn’s John 
Marshall Junior High School are typical of all our 
schools today. Common sense dictates that dis- 
cipline must be clearly justifiable, that it must not 
be excessive, and that it should be meted out in 
good faith, in loco parentis as the lawyers say, as 
by a wise and judicious parent.** Discipline—as 
practiced in the old days—may now be clouded with 
our attempts to idealize the past, and we have come 
a long way since the unfolding of the West. The 
use of corporal punishment w hen not combined with 
more positive disciplinary measures may often have 
been a too frequent confession of failure. On the 
other hand, no one doubts that it was an old-fash- 
ioned way of preparing youth to meet life’s problems. 
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> Parents and teachers who expect their children 
to be civilized will get best results if they employ 
civilized methods of discipline, according to Dis- 
cipline for Today’s Children and Youth, a 64-page 
booklet issued in 1956 by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

It is undeniable, says the ASCD, that “as our 
culture develops, the methods and ways of dealing 
with human beings who do not comply with our 
standards are changing. From simple and punitive 
concepts, we have come quite generally to concepts 
of correction and prevention. . Torture, physical 
punishment, public humiliation are almost without 
exception things of the past in this country.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the 
NEA for $1. 





The Ten Imperative 


Obligations of Youth 


By ROBERT E. HORTON 


RE educators in our public schools fully 
aware of their role in the development of 
a sense of responsibility in school age 
youth? Some critics of our schools would say no. 
They maintain that modern educators have focused 
their attention so narrowly on the needs of youth 
that other products of education are being neg- 
lected. If the schools are to avoid such criticism, 
there is a requirement for a broad statement of 
the goals of public education regarding youth re- 
sponsibility. 

One of the clearest statements of youth needs 
as objectives of schools appears in Planning for 
American Youth, published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. In it are 
listed ten imperative needs of youth of secondary 
school age. What is required now is a similar 
statement of youth responsibilities as objectives 
of public schooling. 

There are those who would say that if the con- 
cept of youth needs were interpreted in a broad 
way the aspect of responsibility would be in- 
cluded within the definition of the word need. 
When need is considered as a gap or haitus be- 
tween what is and what ought to be, the element 
of responsibility is inherent in the term. How- 
ever, the term need is frequently used in a nar- 
rower sense which, in the minds of many, involves 
what should be done to or for an individual but 
excludes what the individual should do in re- 
sponse. Because of this narrower interpretation, it 
seems wise to pick out for clarification those as- 
pects of the school-pupil-society matrix which I 
have called the obligations or responsibilities of 
the individual. For definiteness, we might list 
along with the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth 
a commensurate set of Ten Imperative Obliga- 
tions of Youth. 


Need 1 
All youth need to develop saleable skills and 
those understandings and attitudes that make 
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the worker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in economic life. To this end, most 
youth need supervised work experience as wel] 
as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 


Obligation 1 
All youth have the obligation to use their skills 


and knowledge for the best interests of society, 
Youth have the responsibility of performing an 
honest day’s work for a day’s pay. 


Need 2 
All youth need to develop and maintain good 


health and physical fitness and mental health. 
Obligation 2 

All youth have the obligation to exercise the 
self discipline and restraint necessary for the 
attainment of good physical and mental health. 


Need 3 
All youth need to understand the rights and 


duties of the citizen of a democratic society, 
and to be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members of the 
community and citizens of the state and nation, 
and to have an understanding of the nations and 
peoples of the world. 


Obligation 3 
(Here the obligations are included with the 


need, that is, to be diligent and competent in 
performing civic duties.) 


Need 4 
All youth need to understand the significance 


of the family for the individual and society and 
the conditions conducive to successful family 
life. 


Obligation 4 
All youth have the obligation to show due re- 


spect for each member of the family according 
to the position held by that member in the 


family. 


Need 5 
All youth need to know how to purchase and 


use goods and services intelligently, understand- 
ing both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their acts. 


Obligation 5 
All youth have the obligation to avoid eco- 


nomic waste, which is detrimental to themselves 
and to society. 


Need 6 
All youth need to understand the methods of 


science, the influence of science on human life, 
and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man. 
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Obligation 6 
All youth have the obligation to keep an open 


mind and exert the effort necessary to attain an 
understanding of the scientific method. 


Need 7 hee : 
All youth need opportunities to develop their 


capacities to appreciate beauty, in literature, 
art, music, and nature. 

Obligation 7 

All youth have the obligation to give literature, 
art, and music a fair hearing. 


Need 8 
All youth need to be able to use their leisure 


time well and budget it wisely, balancing ac- 
tivities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially useful. 

Obligation 8 

All youth have the obligation to use leisure 
time for socially desirable activities. 


Need 9 
All youth need to develop respect for other 


persons, to grow in their insight into ethical 
values and principles, to be able to work co- 
operatively with others, and to grow in the 
moral and spiritual values of life. 

Obligation 9 

All youth have the obligation to conform to 
the moral and ethical standards of their society 
before exercising their right to criticism and 
inquiry concerning these standards. 


Need 10 

All youth need to grow in their ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, and 
to read and listen with understanding. 
Obligation 10 

All youth have the obligation to maintain 
respect for rational thought and to exercise 
the discipline necessary for clarity of expres- 
sion and understanding. 


Keeping such obligations as well as needs of 
youth clearly stated in educational literature will 
help to focus the attention of educators on the 
broader aspects of the schools’ goals. Education 
consists of changing behavior. The secondary 
schools should develop behavior consistent with 
the largest consensus of our culture regarding 
the obligations and responsibilities of that segment 
of our society which is at secondary school age. 
It should be emphasized that prov iding for youth 
needs will not automatically cause youth to as- 
sume related responsibilities. It is the job of the 
schools to get youth to accept these responsibilities 
that accompany the satisfaction of their needs. 

Basing the school program exclusively on the 


needs of youth may permit educational leaders to 
neglect the areas of moral choice and the per- 
sonal responsibilities of youth that are inherent 
in our belief in free will. Professor George H. 
Henry, writing in the Yearbook for 1956 of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment entitled What Shall the High Schools 
Teach?, points up this matter clearly. He says: 


. there are those educators who would but provide 
a “lush” environment, plenty of love, permissiveness 
and a manipulation of attitudes to make pupils 
good, as if removing the conflicts from life would 
thereby create a healthy mind . . . . [This theory] 
seems to be relieving youth of moral and legal re- 
sponsibility for their actions, as if there were always 
some cause—biological or social—outside the self 
to account for every act. It is certainly difficult to 
teach responsible citizenship when youth are learn- 
ing by indirection in special courses, units on hu- 
man relations, and from counselors that their con- 
flict with school regulations or municipal law is 
due to a bullying father or a neurotic mother or 
being born on the wrong side of the tracks. These 
arguments are often used to excuse youth on the 
wrong side of the tracks from coming to grips with 
intellectual matters within their range. It often dis- 
counts the existence of a margin of free will that 
deuverately does wrong knowing full well the bane- 
ful consequences of the act to the self and to others. 


In a television broadcast devoted to the prob- 
lems of youth, a prominent telecaster recently 
made a remark to the effect that if one really wants 
to know youth, he should watch them when they 
are doing what they want to do. Now all of life 
provides occasions when men are required to 
do what they don’t want to do. A better measure 
of the character and intellect of youth is how they 
act when they are doing what they must do 
whether they like it or not. Their actions under 
these conditions will be determined largely by 
the degree to which they have learned and are 
disposed to accept their responsibilities. 


The schools are dealing here with those very 
difficult areas of education involving the estab- 
lishment of morals, values, attitudes. Reliable ob- 
jective measures of the success of this part of the 
school program are scarce. For this reason many 
charges of irresponsible critics of the schools are 
difficult to refute. If the secondary schools of 
America are to combat unjust criticism in this 
area, educational leaders must face the problem 
wisely. They must include as an objective of 
secondary schooling the development of awareness 
and acceptance of the imperative obligations of 
youth. They must make clear to the public the 
procedures by which the schools endeavor to 
achieve this goal. Finally, they must use every 
avenue of evaluation to determine how well the 
schools are attaining this objective. 





WORK EDUCATION— 


The Missing Li 


By RAYMOND S. MOORE 


N hour’s industry will do more to produce 
cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, and re- 
trieve your affairs than a month’s moaning.” 

This was Ben Franklin speaking, and he was not 
muttering in his beard. 

In searching for a better way, we American 
educators have tried or are trying just about 
everything, including consolidation, early school- 
ing, twelve-month school years, accelerated 
mathematics, and closed-circuit TV. Just about 
everything, that is. There is reason to believe that 
we are missing one of the strongest links in the 
chain of educational experiences for our children. 
It is work; plain old-fashioned, gingham and over- 
alls work; systematic and consistently-supervised 
elbow grease. 

If you re-check current educational literature 
—lay or professional—you will note the pre- 
ponderance of material on intellectual, cultural, 
and scientific development. You will see constant 
urgings for greater mental application. Granted 
the need, but is this what we most require? 

What community or business these days does 
not lose much because its people have not learned 
promptness, order, thoroughness, and industry? 
What nation needs scientists who have not learned 
honesty, bright citizens who are not dependable, 
educated youth who do not understand the true 
equality of man? Where will these character 
lessons be taught so well as in the experience 
of systematic physical work? 

Where, in books, is the common sense effectively 
taught that once was learned over the sawbuck 
and the breadboard? A thousand new convenience 
inventions have taken these away from us, and 
their character lessons with them: the set in the 
saw, the yeast in the bread, and the seed giving 
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of its life in the ground that others might live. 

Where in the Conant reports and the Rickover 
pronouncements is room or adequate method for 
the basic lessons of life? In the great new in- 
tellectual swell in our cultural ocean there is much 
room for math and the atom, but little for the 
calloused hand and the knowing heart. One Mid- 
west school, riding the crest of the wave, re- 
cently proposed banning as “trivia” its courses in 
homemaking and industrial arts. Is this to be 
typical of America? 

There are a few parents and educators who 
seem determined to bring the pendulum back to 
center. They feel that it is high time we stop trying 
to amuse our children and begin putting them 
to work. They call for the practical experiences 
of work-education for America’s children. Actual- 
ly, it seems a most unlikely commodity in these 
modern times, at once automated and Romanized. 
TV, overdone athletics, and a thousand distrac- 
tions effectively strait-jacket children who might 
otherwise learn the nobility of labor. And the 
cinch on the strait jacket is the parent who is 
“too busy to supervise Johnny,” or is satisfied 
with the status quo. 

Work is no flaunting of intellect; it is provid- 
ing strength and direction to the mind—the right 
direction. Many parents do not realize that they 
are cheating their children out of one of the most 
certain ways to happiness. Ben Franklin knew this 
by experience. And Will Durant once told Presi- 
dent Henry T. Hill of George Peabody College 
that “the two ways to develop character are 
through hardship and responsibility.” The annals 
of history are filled with the disastrous results of 
societies whose children were reared in “cultured” 
amusement and idleness. Is this America’s future? 

In the new race to build their educational and 
economic towers, most Americans have all but 
forgotten that they need a foundation. That 
foundation is character. And most desirable 
character qualities are not necessarily developed 
exclusively from books. There perhaps has never 
been a time in American history when so many 
parents and teachers have done so little about a 
matter so important to their children. 
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Are we, in some of our research and experi- 
mentation, scraping at the husks and throwing the 
kernels away? For example: Admittedly, con- 
solidation has its merits. Most of us have worked 
at it. But as it has broken up town centers and 
ulled children farther from home, it has seldom 
compensated by providing more desirable char- 
acter formation opportunities. Extension of the 
war-initiated early-schooling provisions has often 
only indulged parents who place material com- 
forts before the spiritual welfare of their children. 
And now some are talking of cramming the school 
schedule even more completely with academic 
fare. 

Russia has something to teach us in this regard, 
and it is in no way connected with the evils of 
communism. A series of broadsides on the walls 
of Russia’s recent (July, 1959) New York Colos- 
seum exhibition tell in part her story of strength: 

“Man’s well-balanced development is incom- 
plete without creative and enjoyable work which 
builds up his strength and his health.” 

“Considerable attention is paid daily to physical 
education in the schools for training young work- 
ers for the skilled trades.” 

“The young people are educated in the spirit 
of being useful to society.” 

“The leading principle of education in the 
secondary school is to have instruction linked 
closely with socially useful work.” 

“Exhibitions of children’s technical ingenuity 
are held on a national scale every year.” 

“Young naturalists’ centers teach children to 
love nature and work.” 

“Forest Day, Bird Day, and Garden Week are 
annual holidays in the USSR.” 

“We will forge swords into plowshares.” 
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HAT can we do about it? Plenty. For in- 

stance, we can follow the example of Evelyn 
Waterman, who encourages work experience 
among her students at the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
High School. In the January, 1959, NEA Journal, 
Mrs. Waterman answered Martin Katz’s allega- 
tion in the November, 1958, Journal that work 
interferes with study. “We who work with and 
supervise these working boys and girls are proud 
of their accomplishments both in school and out, 
and feel they do as well as those who attend 
school all day.” (p. 34) 

A number of studies of working students in high 
schools and colleges bear out Mrs. Waterman’s 
conclusions. Working students, by and large, aver- 
age higher in scholarship than non-working stu- 
dents. Few leaders in business, professions, or 
government were not producers while in school. 


WORK EDUCATION—THE MISSING LINK? 
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In post-war Japan and the Philippines several 
of us experimented with work-education programs 
for students in which every student enrolled from 
junior high school through college level was re- 
quired to participate in a systematic daily work 
program. At both Japan Missionary College in 
Chiba Prefecture and Philippine Union College 
in Manila, surprising increments in achievement, 
sharp decline in discipline problems, and improve- 
ment in general health were observed and at- 
tested by government and scientific authorities. 


Children Surrendered to Streets and TV 


Recently, a number of federal, state, and in- 
stitutional educators have voiced concern over 
the plight of American children of elementary 
and junior high school age. In the United States 
these youngsters are usually barred from job- 
holding as such. Yet they are at a formative period 
significant for character development. Urbaniza- 
tion and consolidation, crowded cities, long bus 
rides, and the soft life of modern home appliances 
have torn the child from the work privileges and 
opportunities once afforded him in the small town 
or rural environment. Parents, devoid of ingenuity, 
often surrender their children to the television 
set or the street—both capable of developing the 
precise traits which baffle American sociologists 
and educators today. 

To meet this need, Potomac University recently 
has been working with a number of schools in 
experimentation with a work-education program 
involving a three-way tie between parent and child 
and teacher. In each school, the teacher plans 
work experiences with his children in a classroom 
round-table session. He and the child secure the 
cooperation and supervision of the parent. The 
teacher works with the parent in planning a syste- 
matic daily work schedule for the child, bringing 
the child into the “why’s” for the program. The 
parent sends a report to the teacher each Monday 
morning on a brief form provided by the school. 
Finally, the teacher gathers his children in an 
evaluation and planning session each Monday, 
and works out improvements where necessary. 
Mutual encouragement is the order of the day. 

Because of the good dynamics of the program, 
results are usually encouraging. Not only does the 
plan take advantage of such social pressures as 
the desire to conform, but also because the fruits 
of the experiment are obvious. Children find them- 
selves liking to work “because everyone else is 
doing it.” Parents cooperate for the same reason; 
they are conformers too, even if it is harder to 
supervise the child than do the work themselves. 
Later they usually realize loftier motives. Thus 
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far they are invariably grateful for the results. 
Teachers find themselves surrounded by more 
alert, better-motivated, better-disciplined children. 
Community agencies, attendance officers, and 
police authorities are all grateful for the reduction 
in drop-outs and delinquency which follows. 

The potential of such character-development 
programs for adulthood is yet a matter of con- 
jecture, but most authorities are optimistic. Many 
state departments of education have shown strong 
interest. Helen Hefferman and Afton Nance of 
California, at this writing, are involving 100 
public schools in the program. From the West 
Coast to Maryland, from Michigan to Florida, 
public and parochial schools are participating. 

Work education may take legion forms: in or 
out of the home; formal or informal employment; 
for pay or not for pay; out of necessity or for the 
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desire to serve. The imagination of the teacher and 
administrator should be used to determine form 
in planning with parents and students. It is de. 
signed to mold solid character bases for voca- 
tional preparation and worthy citizenship. There 
will always be barriers, but barriers provide op- 
portunity for leadership. 

There is probably no single panacea for the 
educational problems that face us today. But per- 
haps the nearest to a cure-all known is an under- 
standing and experiencing of the nobility of wrk— 
bringing children into its thinking, planning, im- 
plementation, and evaluation. Current education 
practice sometimes says that such a program is 
not practical. Nor will it be, as long as educators 
close their eyes (and their muscles) to its value. 
But those who are willing to use this therapy 
may find that it is modern education’s missing link. 





Ten from a Bagful of Tips 

> Here are ten out of a bagful of tips on discipline 
published in the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project 
report: 

1. Make your instructional and other classroom 
activities interesting, meaningful, and vital. 

2. Know your subject, but don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking that the goal of teaching is to have 
your pupils learn all that you know about your 
subject. Your challenge is to see what contribution 
your subject can make to their needs and their 
abilities. 

3. Know the fundamentals of classroom manage- 
ment: seating, attendance details, promptness in 
beginning the work, being on time yourself, light- 
ing, ventilating, and the mechanical details involved 
in efficient management. Use student help whenever 
possible. What if students do make mistakes oc- 
casionally? 

4. Learn the pupil’s problems. It may be more 
important to you to “find out something” than to 
“do something.” 

5. Know your pupils’ backgrounds, interests, abili- 
ties, needs, and present levels of achievement. 

6. Hold to “standards,” but be sure they are 
standards which the pupil can meet. 

7. Give some thought to your own personal quali- 
ties. Be firm, dignified, sympathetic, patient, fair, 
charitable, pleasant, calm, confident, and business- 
like. Dress attractively and neatly, but not glamor- 
ously. 

8. Know your pupils’ names. Read Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influence People. A good 
teacher is a good salesman. 

9. Be willing to apologize to a pupil if you find 
that you have treated him unjustly. Don’t try to 
“cover up” in order to “save face.” A teacher loses 
nothing by admitting his error. 

10. Control your temper. 


PTA Journal Evaluates TV Programs 

> The National Parent-Teacher, official magazine 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has inaugurated a continuing evaluation of television 
programs. Its September issue evaluates twelve, rang- 
ing from first-rate to offensive in the opinion of 
pioneer PTA viewing groups. 

Says Editor Eva H. Grant: “Our job is to pro- 
tect children from whatever may harm them. No 
one can deny that much research is required to 
determine the effects of TV on children. Yet when 
reason and intuition tell us that programs filled 
with violence and vulgarity may be hurtful to chil- 
dren, must we wait for statistical and clinical proof? 

“We are weary of being told that although a 
steady diet of aggression and violence may be harm- 
ful to children, there is no evidence to show that 
it really is. We are also skeptical of the argument 
that blood-and-thunder programs have a _ healthful 
effect because they siphon off a child’s natural hos- 
tility. . . . There are less brutalizing outlets for 
childish hostility than vicarious mayhem and mur- 
der.” 

Ratings, although expressed in more explicit terms, 
put the following high on the list: Captain Kangaroo, 
Circus Boy, Ding Dong School, Dick Clark Show, 
and American Bandstand, Father Knows Best, Las- 
sie. Acceptable but not outstanding: Howdy Doody, 
Romper Room. Unacceptable: Mighty Mouse (rec- 
ommended for mice), Bold Venture, Wanted, Dead 
or Alive, Shock Theatre. 


* * oo 


> Youths who aren’t setting the world afire with 
their accomplishments in school are apt to be setting 
fire to schools, churches, lumberyards, barns, public 
buildings, and private homes. Arson by juveniles 1s 
now the No. 2 cause of all fires, according to the 
International Association of Arson Investigators. 
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Helpful Words on Theory and Practice 


A KAPPAN reviewer summarizes two books growing out 
of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project headed by William 
C. Kvaraceus. His conclusion: These books deserve a hearty 
greeting and an appreciative reception. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: CULTURE AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL, Document 1, NEA 
Juvenile Delinquency Project. Washington, 
D. C.: NEA, 1959, 147 pp. $1.25. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES, Document 2, NEA Ju- 
venile Delinquency Project. Washington, D. 
C.: NEA, 1959, 350 pp. $2.00. 


By IRWIN WIDEN 


HE National Education Association’s Ju- 
venile Delinquency Project, which lasted 
from September 15, 1958, to June 15, 1959, 
had as its general aim “to offer help to the school 
administrator and the classroom teacher in under- 
standing, educating, and rehabilitating the pre- 
delinquent and delinquent student.” The project 
has issued two publications. Document | is de- 
signed “to offer an integrated theory on de- 
linquency. ” Document 2 attempts “to provide 
general principles and specific guidelines for 
school action based on research-oriented theory 
and to illustrate how many of these operational 
principles have been implemented in different 
school systems throughout the United States.” 
Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Indi- 
vidual was prepared by the project’s director, 
psychologist William C. Kvaraceus, and by cul- 
tural anthropologist Walter B. Miller, with the 
collaboration of sociologist Milton L. Barron, psy- 
chiatrist Edward M. Daniels, pediatrician Pres- 
ton A. McLendon, and criminologist Benjamin A. 
Thompson. All of the members of this interdis- 
ciplinary team have had experience in the area 
of delinquency, and their thinking on the sub- 
ject merits serious consideration. 
The concept of delinquency is easy to misuse 
and may be harmful when misused. Delinquency, 
according to the authors’ definition is “behavior 
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by nonadults which violates specific legal norms 
or the norms of a particular societal institution 
with sufficient frequency and/or seriousness so 
as to provide a firm basis for legal action against 
the behaving individual or group.” Three features 
of this definition seem especially noteworthy. 
(1) Delinquency is viewed as a form of behavior, 
a way by which a youngster tries to adapt to his 
environment. As a form of adaptive behavior, 
the delinquent act is a symptom which may stem 
from a variety of causes. (2) Delinquency is 
viewe . as norm-violating behavior. Norms are 
culturally determined; they are variable by time 
and place. (3) Delinquency is viewed as norm- 
violating behavior of certain degree. In_ the 
authors’ words: “Norm-violating behavior exists 
on a continuum. Most people break a rule or 
regulation at one time or another, some people 
more often than others. Some of these violations 
are minor and infrequent; others represent more 
serious behavior and may become habitual.” A 
clear understanding of the authors’ concept of 
delinquency may help the educator to avoid two 
frequent passports to trouble: (1) the adoption of 
1 “holier than thou” demeanor which in the eyes 
of many youths smacks of contemptible hy- 
pocrisy, and (2) the too ready application of the 
delinquency label, which may stimulate some 
youths toward acting out the role thus assigned 
them. 

One need not be greatly sophisticated to know 
that the norms established in our legal codes and 
school regulations are, by and large, those of the 
middle class. As the authors say, “The ‘official’ 
culture embodied in this country’s normative sys- 
tems is largely middle class and, therefore, the 
middle class has served in many quarters as a 
single, universal measuring rod.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, it hardly seems surprising that many 
lower-class youngsters fail to “measure up” to 
our standards. The authors’ estimate is that 85 
per cent of our delinquent juveniles are of the 
lower class. 
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To one who is working in a lower-class en- 
vironment, the authors’ description of the “focal 
concerns” of lower-class culture appears realistic. 
The lower-class focal concerns of “trouble, tough- 
ness, smartness, excitement, fate, and autonomy” 
differ markedly from the middle-class concerns 
of “achievement through directed work effort, 
deferment of immediate pleasures and gains for 
future goals, responsibility, maintenance of the 
solidarity of the nuclear family, child rearing, ac- 
cumulation of material goods and conscientious 
maintenance of property, education and the im- 
proving of the mind, formal organizations, cleanli- 
ness, and ambition to get ahead.” The inculca- 
tion of these middle-class values into the lower- 
class pupil is obviously no easy matter, for the 
time which the child spends in the classroom is 
slight as compared with the time he spends 
elsewhere. 


The Poolroom or the Schoolroom? 


Between 25 and 50 per cent of all household 
units in lower-class communities of our major 
industrial centers are “female-based households.” 
The female-based household is described as “one 
in which a male acting in the ‘father’ role is 
either absent from the home; only sporadically 
present; or, when present, only minimally or in- 
consistently involved in the support and raising 
of children.” The high incidence of the female- 
based household would seem to indicate the de- 
sirability of increased employment of men teach- 
ers in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools of our industrial communities. As the 
authors point out, “A major basis for learning 
limits which one really accepts is identification, 
an important form of which is positive identifi- 
cation.” Where is the lad from the female-based 
household to find a male figure with whom to 
identify positively, in the schoolroom or in the 
poolroom? 

Youth workers may sometimes speak of norm- 
violating youngsters as “children with problems.” 
This expression reflects a constructive attitude 
toward such youths, but it should not be interpret- 
ed to mean that the basic cause of most delin- 
quency is emotional instability. One suspects that 
more than a few delinquents are better “adjusted” 
than are their guidance counselors, but their ad- 
justment is to a delinquent environment. The 
authors indicate that some 70 per cent of our 
delinquent population consists of “essentially 
‘normal’ lower-class youngsters.” Of our lower- 
class delinquents, more than four-fifths are be- 
lieved to have “little or no serious emotional dis- 
turbance.” Regarding middle-class delinquents, 
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however, the situation is different; an estimated 
two-thirds of our middle-class delinquents are 
said to have “demonstrable emotional disturb. 
ance.” Considering the total of our delinquents, 
only about a fourth are in the “demonstrable 
emotional disturbance” category. 

The “American dream” involves the ascent 
from the valley of poverty to a secure niche on 
the mountain of success. Vertical mobility, to be 
sure, has been, and to some extent still is, a 
significant feature of American life. The school 
can and should encourage many a lower-class indi- 
vidual to rise in the social scale. But what about 
those who are unready to seek, or who are unable 
to achieve, upward mobility? Must they be classi- 
fied as failures and placed beyond the pale of 
respectability? In the authors’ words: “Many 
school people tend to see the future lives of these 
youngsters in terms of only two major alternatives 

an essentially lower-class or an essentially mid- 
dle-class way of life. A third alternative—and 
one which is far more feasible in a large propor- 
tion of cases—is to train and prepare the young- 
ster for a law-abiding lower-class way of life.” 

The passage just quoted may strike some read- 
ers as being in contradiction to our democratic 
educational tradition. This feeling is not shared 
by the reviewer, even if he might suggest that 
the idea contained in the passage could have 
been better expressed. Some evidence that lower- 
class youngsters can be prepared for a law-abid- 
ing and moderately successful lower-class way of 
life within the framework of a democratic educa- 
tional philosophy is afforded by two excellent 
articles which appeared recently in this journal. 
(“A Program for the Problem Child,” Jan., 1959, 
and “Job-Upgrading: Rehabilitation for the Drop- 
Out,” Feb., 1959.) Yet the task is difficult and 
calls for statesmanship and creativity on the part 
of school and community officials. In discussing 
“What To Do About the Tough, Hostile Boy” 
(KAPPAN, Dec., 1958), Robert J. Havighurst has 
written with prophetic wisdom: 


For these boys some new combinations of school 
work with jobs and social life must be worked out. 
Perhaps the school authorities can do it. Perhaps 
it will require a new organization, a kind of state 
or municipal youth authority, which sets up its own 
work programs and school programs and recruits 
and trains a corps of teachers and youth leaders 
who understand and like to work with these boys. 

At any rate, it requires a concept of education 
that will push out the walls of the average school 
and give this group of boys a chance to grow into 
adulthood in new and uncharted ways. 


The educator who works and rears his own 
children in a middle-class community may ask 
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whether his pupils and progeny are about to be 
engulfed by the delinquency tide. Noting certain 
obvious behavior patterns among middle-class 
adolescents, many an adult may be inclined to 
answer such a question in a fearful affirmative. 
Yet, as Dr. Kvaraceus and his associates suggest 
in the following passage, this danger may be much 


exaggerated. 


In the United States every generation of young- 
sters espouses a current fad which will distinguish 
it from the adult population. One function of such 
fads is to provide a vehicle of rebellion against par- 
ents; the fad is effective to the degree that it suc- 
ceeds in shocking and dismaying the older genera- 
tion. Today’s middle-class youngster finds that he 
cannot get much of a rise out of his parents by 
“free” sexual references; Freud is too well known 
and accepted. Nor can he shock them by political 
radicalism; this is currently too dangerous. But he 
has discovered that one really effective way to ap- 
pall his parents is to assume behavior patterns char- 
acteristic of lower-class culture. The black leather 
jacket, tight dungarees, a D.A. haircut, a Marlon 
Brando intonation pattern, or James Dean stance— 
as concrete symbols of lower-class culture—or tru- 
anting, failing grades, threatening to quit school, or 
belittling the worth of college—as indications of a 
general lower-class set—are sure-fire methods for 
producing maximum parental agitation. 

Another function of the adolescent fad relates to 
its “exclusiveness” value. Adolescents frenquently 
adopt a secret language or special means of com- 
munication that can be understood only with great 
difficulty by many adults. . . 

Before teachers and parents despair altogether of 
the future of these youngsters, they should remem- 
ber that the “flaming youth” and “lost” generation 
of the 1920's turned out to be good, substantial citi- 
zens who, in turn, became incensed at their own 
youngsters as they danced to the “wild Benny Good- 
man swing music” of the thirties. Just so will the 
many middle-class youngsters now addicted to rock 
and roll become substantial, albeit complaining, 
parents of the next generation. 


As we have just seen, a strong argument can 
be made to disprove the oft-grumbled proposition 
that our bothering and bewildering middle-class 
teen-agers are corrupting our virtuous middle-class 
culture. Unfortunately, the converse may more 
nearly be true: it is more likely that the erosion 
of the middle-class virtues in adult life is having 
a corrupting effect upon our youth. The authors 
cite such factors as the increase in installment- 
plan financing, the emphasis on military might, 
and the increase in “white-collar” crime. As these 
words are being written, newspaper headlines tell 
of the tragedy of Charles Van Doren, a small 
symbol of huge deception, a symptom of a sick- 
ness which runs deep in the vitals of our society. 
We can trust most of our teen-agers all right. But 
how in heaven’s name can they trust us? 

In a section entitled “Delinquency and the 
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Psychic Needs of Aduit Society,” the authors 
state: “The ‘delinquent’ serves today to syphon 
off much of the aggression inevitable in any com- 
plex society such as our own.” All societies, they 
suggest, need “institutionalized scapegoats to act as 
hostility targets.” In wartime, of course, this role 
has been played by enemy nations. During much 
of our history, many persons have used ethnic 
and religious groups as means for venting their 
spleen, but such a practice is somewhat less fash- 
ionable today than it once was. “As these tra- 
ditional and established hostility targets have lost 
their utility,” the authors report, “many people 
have turned increasingly to two major ‘respect- 
able’ scapegoat groups—delinquents and ‘leftists.’ 
The current images of both the juvenile delinquent 
and the ‘radical’ have been invested with such 
terrifying and sinister qualities that one can really 
hate them with gratifying vengeance.” 

Some readers may find the following passage 
a bit too psychoanalytically rich for their blood, 
or at least their blood pressure, but for the 
genuine professional it should be a welcome chal- 
lenge to critical thought and deepening insight. 


In the adult involvement in the delinquency story, 
the whole psychological process of vicarious experi- 
ence and of forbidden impulse is an important ele- 
ment. . . . Before us is a middle-class person, moral, 
well-behaved, and church going. He sees the head- 
lines in his favorite newspaper: JUVENILE 
GANGS INVADE PARK! THREE MUGGING 
VICTIMS! GIRLS IN WILD SEX ORGIES! BOYS 
ELUDE COPS! He reads these with intense interest 
and even excitement. He feels, “How shocking!”; 
but, at the same time, he experiences strong gratifi- 
cation by vicariously experiencing these same de- 
linquencies as forbidden pleasures. Implicitly real- 
izing this, the adult becomes self-punitive. “I 
shouldn't be having such feelings!” He then inwardly 
condemns and punishes himself. And, finally, he 
extends this punishment out to those youngsters 
whom he blames for having made him experience 
these forbidden feelings in the first place. 


In the light of the above analysis, some readers 
may want to re-examine and re-evaluate “The 
Cult of the Slob” (which appeared in the KAPPAN 
of November, 1958), and they may want to ques- 
tion their own earlier reactions to that article. 
Why did one like the article? Did one like it 
because he believed that it contributed to the 
professional solution of a problem? Or did one 
believe the article professionally valuable because 
it did something for him emotionally? 


ELINQUENT Behavior: Principles and Prac- 
tices was prepared by Dr. Kvaraceus, who is 
a professor at Boston University, and by William 
E. Ulrich, a classroom teacher of norm-violating 
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youngsters at a junior-senior high school in the 
District of Columbia, with the collaboration of 
John H. McCormick, Jr., editor of Exceptional 
Children, and Helen J. Keily, professor at State 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts. Actually, 
this document ts the result of the efforts of many 
additional persons. Most of the book is made up of 
reports of state and local practices submitted by 
numerous individuals. Also, as Dr. Kvaraceus ex- 
plains: “Prior to final publication more than 500 
lay and professional workers representing schools 
as well as youth and family welfare agencies had 
contributed their knowledge, experience, and in- 
sight in a series of eleven preliminary workshops 
and in the National Invitational Conference on the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
held under the auspices of the NEA Juvenile De- 
linquency Project, May 14-15, 1959.” The value 
of this type of approach should not be underesti- 
mated, even if much of the document thus pro- 
duced makes other than fascinating reading. In a 
nation committed to state and local control of 
education, it is important to receive the benefit 
of the thinking and experience of those working 
in other places. Decentralization should not mean 


isolation. 


Methods of Working with Delinquents 


Between its introduction, in which some of 
the findings of Document 1 are summarized, and 
its bibliographies, one of books and pamphlets 
and one of films, Document 2 is organized into 
two parts, the first part being concerned with the 
school as it works directly with the pupil and the 
second part being concerned with how the 
school may seek to aid the pupil through co- 
operation with other community forces. The se- 
quence of topics in Part 1 is logical enough. It 
begins with a discussion of the identification of 
the predelinquent and delinquent pupil and then 
proceeds to discuss the provision of help within 
the classroom, the provision of help through cur- 
riculum adjustments, the provision of help through 
integrated special services, and the provision of 
help through special classes. Part 2 discusses 
means of working with the family, with law-en- 
forcement and court personnel, and with com- 
munity agencies. 

Some image of this document may be gained 
by a glimpse into a particular chapter. Let us 
look at Chapter 4, “Providing Help Through Cur- 
riculum Adjustments.” The basic principle is 
stated as follows: 

The school provides a comprehensive curriculum 


to enable the full realization of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children, including those 
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youngsters who reflect special emotional and/or 
cultural needs. The entire school staff looks upon 
school experiences as a daily opportunity in milieu 
therapy for predelinquent and delinquent youngsters. 


This chapter lists seventeen guidelines, of which 
the first, ninth, and last are quoted below: 


Whenever possible, the objectives and goals of 
the school should be structured in terms of desirable 
behavior so that classroom learning makes a favor- 
able difference in everyday living. Curriculum 
planning should include both knowledge and atti- 
tudes as factors supporting desirable behavior. . . 

The curriculum is tailor-made and planned to fit 
the general and specific social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic needs of the local school-community. .. . 

The school evaluates its educational and sociologi- 
cal effort to help the norm-violating youngsters by 
means of valid and reliable techniques of appraisal. 


The bulk of the chapter is devoted to the re- 
porting of practices. These reports vary consider- 
ably as to size, subject, and significance. One will 
probably not find them all sensationally helpful; 
and some readers may regard some of the sug- 
gestions as trivial. Let us try to remember, how- 
ever, that a batting average of .300 is good and 
that even a little bunt may advance the winning 
run. The report selected for quotation is one of 
the briefest in the chapter. As to its merits, the 
reader himself is invited to act as umpire. 


The Community Planning Committee of the St. 
Louis Board of Education, a committee composed 
of three board members, has been studying, with 
the Executive Officers of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, the prevention of vandalism. It has been 
decided to approach the matter with an educational 
program and supplementary units of study on the 
subject of “Respect of Public Property” have been 
prepared for the elementary and secondary schools. 


dx HE story is told of the farmer who was visited 

by an agent of the Department of Agriculture. 
“This will teach you how to farm better,” sug- 
gested the agent as he offered the farmer a book 
on agriculture. “No thanks,” the farmer replied, 
“I ain’t farming near as well as I know how right 
now.” 

Like the fabled farmer, many of us who work 
in the field of education are not performing nearly 
as well as we know how, but this does not mean 
that we know too much or even that we know 
enough. Our delinquency problem is one of great 
seriousness and of great difficulty. It should be 
studied from both the “theoretical” and the “prac- 
tical” standpoints. The documents of the NEA 
Juvenile Delinquency Project can be of much 
value in such study. These books deserve a hearty 
greeting and an appreciative reception. 








The School’s Responsibility for Discipline 


Educators are giving renewed attention to 
discipline, and no wonder! Professor Morse sees in the return 
to “basic” or “hard” education one more factor pro- 
voking disciplinary problems. 


By WILLIAM C. MORSE 


OR a beginning teacher, the control and man- 
PPecemen of pupils is often the foremost prob- 
lem. Most seasoned teachers have found one 
way or another to achieve adequate discipline, but 
still they are frequently faced with a particularly 
recalcitrant student or class. Field contacts with 
teachers serve to impress the educational psy- 
chologist with the fact that, in recent years, ever 
increasing effort is being put into the discipline 
aspect of the educational task. This phenomenon 
is general, refusing to be confined to one or an- 
other locale or age group. It used to be that there 
were “rough” schools and “normal” schools; now 
there are difficult children in all schools, whether 
the setting be the slum or the suburb, and whether 
the class be kindergarten or high-school senior. 
Increasing cultural disorganization has come 
to be so commonly accepted as a normal condi- 
tion of the American scene that we are inured 
to its consequences, one of which is this growing 
problem of disciplining each new group of young- 
sters. The state of acquiescence is about over, 
for certain immediate conditions are forcing edu- 
cators to give renewed attention to discipline. 
First, there is the frightening specter of delin- 
quency, so well advertised in the congested cities 
but evident in the hinterland as well. The school is 
seen as a major agency in any all-out effort to stem 
this tide. At the same time, the school itself is 
making a direct contribution to the problem. The 
clamor for a return to “basic” or “hard” educa- 
tion is provoking current school discipline prob- 
lems too. When homework is piled up, demands 
raised, and rates of failure increased, certain stu- 
dents are stimulated to a frenzy of work, as the 
proponents hoped. But for many other students 
with attitudinal and ability handicaps, the school, 
where they spend much of their waking day, has 
become less hospitable. Reactions have already 
been noted in increased school referrals to guid- 
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ance clinics and pediatricians. Direct rebellion in 
schools is also more commonplace. There are 
signs that the post-Sputnik panic is abating, so 
that this self-imposed school discipline burden 
may take care of itself. 

However, no one supposes that the overall 
problem of delinquency will take care of itself. 
There will be demands that schools take action, 
and simple panaceas will be offered. Already there 
are signs of anxiety attacks, and in some localities 
even parents are enjoining the school to resort to 
more corporal punishment. School boards are 
being admonished to “crack down.” In the last 
analysis, the burden for such action will rest 
largely upon the classroom teacher, for it is in 
the classroom that school behavior is first con- 
doned or criticized. It must be somewhat per- 
plexing to classroom teachers, after attending 
many mental hygiene revivals where they hear the 
gospel of love, acceptance, permissiveness, and 
self-expression, to now be told to restrict, restrain, 
forbid, and punish. Of course the proponents of 
soft pedagogy and hard pedagogy both declare 
that what they advocate is all for the child’s own 
good. 

Faced with this dilemma, the vast majority of 
teachers are eager to find helpful guidelines for 
their work with resistant pupils. These teachers 
need the leadership of responsible and well-trained 
professionals in their analysis. They also need 
training in new skills so that they can do some- 
thing in keeping with new understanding. This 
brief paper presents certain observations which 
have come from direct in-service work with teach- 
ers in the area of control and hygienic manage- 
ment of children. 

There are many teachers who possess the level 
of psychological sophistication needed to make a 
creative approach to the discipline crisis. They 
have taken courses, read books, and listened to 
lectures on group dynamics. Teachers now know 
that if one wants only surface conformity in 
school, the answer is simple: establish an educa- 
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tional Gestapo. At this level, as long as a pupil 
behaves, no concern is wasted on the conscious 
or unconscious feelings which may be generated. 
Discipline becomes simply the application of con- 
trol measures to insure behavior that appears to 
be acceptable. Threats, monitoring, and punish- 
ment play leading roles. One can find that minor- 
ity of teachers who actually operate on this 
primitive level, to be sure, but even those who do 
are frequently unsatisfied and would change. Like 
the vast majority of teachers, they aspire to do 
work with the student on a deeper level, recog- 
nizing the presence of attitudes, feelings, and 
unconscious motivations which may underlie cer- 
tain behavior. But they do not know how to do 
other than what they now do. By and large, 
teachers hope that their management of problems 
will result in students who will be able to control 
their behavior in subsequent similar situations. In 
short, and to use old-fashioned terms, teachers 
would like to effect some degree of character 
change. In psychological terms, they would foster 
the development of an adequate superego or con- 
science. They hope that students will identify with 
and incorporate values held by the adult, in this 
case the teacher. And, as the wise teacher well 
knows, this means bringing into play psycho- 
logical processes still little understood. Small 
wonder that the master teacher becomes uneasy 
at the thought of the responsibility inherent in the 
process of discipline as we understand it today. 
For the truth is, the issues are very complex and 
without easy solution. No single pattern will meet 
the requirements of all classrooms or every school. 
Each practitioner and each staff will have to 
work through to a program which will meet the 
local demand. 


Understanding the Changes 


How did schools come to be in such a difficult 
position? The plain fact is that school discipline 
has become much more complex over the years. 
The reasons why this is so take us back to certain 
basic changes which have taken place in educa- 
tion. Only by understanding these changes are we 
in a position to break the present stalemate of 
stereotyped attempts parading under the guise of 
a “new look” in discipline. 

One basic change has been an increase in 
total concern for child behavior now delegated 
to the school. Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that educators did not request this increased as- 
signment. Outside conditions and pressures dic- 
tated it. Since American education is characterized 
by loose boundaries of responsibility, the ac- 
cretion was in the natural order of things. A 
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change in the school clientele coincided with this 
change in the school’s responsibility for the child’s 
life. Schools expanded to include all children. 
Over a few decades we moved from a select schoo] 
to a school encompassing education for every 
child. From stimulating the intellect, we moved 
toward nourishing the whole child, his feelings 
as well as his intellect. We became concerned 
about out-of-school behavior as well as in-school 
life. With this depth of involvement, discipline 
requires attention to all phases of the pupil’s life, 
including the fundamental values which underlie 
behavior. It is no longer possible for the school 
to depend merely upon utilizing social sanctions 
initiated by the home and other cultural in- 
stitutions. It is only too obvious that many pupils 
come to school without a set of values sufficiently 
molded to govern their actions properly. For 
example, appropriate relationships to authority, 
reasonable motivations for school tasks, or ac- 
ceptable ways of treating peers can no longer be 
universally assumed. Consequently, the school has 
been put in the position of creating the actual 
standard, sometimes in cooperation with the home, 
but many times operating in loco parentis. This 
indeed represents an educational revolution the 
implications of which we have largely failed to 
face. 

While responsibility changed, new method- 
ologies lagged behind. We have kept the same 
basic assembly line and have tried to perform 
the expanded task by altering a few of the feeder 
sub-assemblies, such as special service depart- 
ments. There are many statements of intent, but 
we have not tooled up to the new tasks. For char- 
acter is not to be taught like spelling. If we are 
serious about this responsibility, we must be ready 
for vast changes in curriculum, methods, teacher- 
pupil contacts, and time distribution arrangements 
—to mention a few areas. 

Such pronounced changes are vitally needed 
but they are not likely to come. A more realistic 
and sober position is to examine what part of the 
total discipline of the child the school can actually 
assume as its task, and what processes can be 
employed to this end. Specific issues must be 
identified and the relevant psychological knowl- 
edge brought in focus. Discipline becomes the 
keystone, but there are such related elements as 
motivation, the effect of class differences on be- 
havior, and the impact of cultural agents such as 
magazines and television. What, in the total 
matrix, is the school’s charge, and how can the 
responsibility be met? 

It becomes obvious that the new classroom 
teaching role implied here is complex and de- 
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manding. For example, teachers need help in de- 
termining how much “acceptance” the school can 
supply a child when the home gives none. How 
far can teachers go in setting standards for ado- 
lescents? Most of all, how can we do these things? 
After a mecting at which some of these issues 
were discussed, a social worker in the audience 
stood up and declared, “We are asking too much. 
Were I teaching, I would have to go home and 
resign tonight. I could never meet the expecta- 
tions for a teacher today.” It is the classroom 
teacher who must make a reality of the philosophy 
blithely mouthed in fall pre-school conferences. 
Yet the demands on the teacher far outstrip the 
training we provide. 


Courses in Conduct Are No Answer 


In a recent provocative work, Erikson states, 
“An expert, it is said, can separate fact from 
theory, and knowledge from opinion. It is his job 
to know the available techniques by which state- 
ments in his field can be verified. If, in this paper, 
I were to restrict myself to what is, in this sense, 
known about the ‘healthy personality,’ I would 
lead the reader and myself into a very honorable 
but very uninspiring austerity.”' Later, speaking 
of why we do not tell parents in detail how to 
foster certain developments in the personality, 
Erikson says, “The answer is: because when it 
comes to human values, nobody knows how to 
fabricate or manage the fabrication of the genuine 
article.” No wonder the teacher treads softly. 
Attempts to help children by offering courses in 
conduct or social relationships are no answer.* 

In summary, education faces a crisis in dis- 
cipline because the type of effort needed to build 
character is more profound than the effort needed 
merely to control surface behavior. Also, the 
school can expect less in the way of already made 
character; it must create as well as sustain and 
utilize. 

Without our realizing it, some of the steps al- 
ready taken to meet this revolutionary expectation 
of education have netted as much confusion as 
solution. Schools tried to meet the situation by 
hiring experts who were specialists in psychology, 
social work, and guidance. In order to make 
them part of the school, social workers became 
visiting teachers. Psychometrists and clinical psy- 
chologists were re-christened school psychologists. 
A profusion of guidance workers augmented spe- 
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cial services. Emphasizing as they do one-to-one 
contacts, these services soon became saturated 
and one has yet to hear of a school with enough 
personnel to relieve the classroom teacher of 
the responsibility of handling problem situations. 
Much could be said about the impact of these 
specialists on the total problem of school dis- 
cipline. True, they “take care of” many difficult 
children. In certain schools, the services assume 
aspects of the child guidance center, offering 
counseling and sometimes therapy. The number 
of children given special services varies from 
school to school, from zero to several per cent. 
But the culture has succeeded in producing more 
and more of the serious maladjustment which is 
reflected in discipline problems. There are in- 
creasing numbers of pupils with partially formed 
characters where considerable additive or cor- 
rective effort is required. The school needs the 
specialists, for they have training and time which 
few classroom teachers have. But the school needs 
to put these experts at the service of the class- 
room teachers far more than has been the case 
thus far. The day of the independent special de- 
partment, operating in its own isolated way, will 
perforce need to end. The first step in meeting 
the discipline crisis is to examine very carefully 
the use of our school specialists. This will have 
to be more than a counting of how many children 
are “seen” or how many hours of contact can be 
tabulated. Fortunately, some of these professionals 
are already re-orienting the view of their role.‘ 
But a good many are still intrenched behind bar- 
riers of special technique and jargon. Some will 
be threatened when they are asked to consider 
the rightful perimeters of school responsibility 
and what services the school should supply or 
the role the specialist should play in helping the 
classroom teacher. In some states, even the law 
protects them from meeting the actual problems 
which the school faces. The parent disciplines 
from which the specialties are derived will put up 
smoke screens and cry contamination. This prom- 
ises to be a real struggle, but there are signs that 
some specialists have already realized that one- 
to-one relat; mships are too costly, that coopera- 
tive work and consultation with the teacher will 
serve more pupils. 

As we cast about, are there other inklings of 
constructive effort? An obvious need is to rebuild 
the prestige of the classroom teacher in matters 
of discipline. We already have some cues. This 
will not be done by more lectures, or more verbal- 
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istic courses. It will mean improving support to 
the teacher from the administrator. By success- 
fully exploiting the distance between these two 
authorities many pupils evade corrective effort. 
But more than this, teachers will need new train- 
ing. Direct work by the specialized experts is 
needed to help teachers develop a clinical ap- 
proach to specific problems. This can be done by 
in-service seminars and supervisory sessions, start- 
ing always with the teachers’ own perceptions of 
their difficulties in classroom management. Teach- 
ers must learn clinical skills, beginning with a 
working knowledge of unconscious phenomena 
and progressing to analysis of their own class- 
room conditions. 


Learning New Disciplinary Skills 

But diagnoses by the teacher, or the study 
of their own situations by various devices, im- 
portant as this is, is only half the job. At the 
present time, unfortunately, most of the work 
stops with diagnosis. The other and more im- 
portant half is the learning of new skills in actually 
managing individual students and handling groups. 
For a long time we have been stymied because 
we have lacked a conceptual framework for the 
teacher as a representative of the on-the-line work- 
er in contrast to the specialist. The specialist 
has his tests and therapeutic techniques. The 
teacher has been left with unproductive old-style 
moralizing. Teachers need unique diagnostic and 
interview techniques by way of methodology. 
Many writers, Jersild® being one of the foremost, 
have illustrated diagnostic procedure for the use 
of the classroom teacher. Teachers have also 
needed a method to work with what they discover 
if they are to discipline pupils. Redl has supplied 
this much-needed technique framework under the 
rubric of “life space interviewing.”® Essentially, 
this is the process by which the person who lives 
hour by hour with children and youth can get 
at the difficult behavior and handle it in a hygienic 
manner. Teachers can talk effectively with chil- 
dren without resorting to ineffectual moralizing or 
punitiveness, the usual stock in trade. We knew 
that these methods were not effective, but we 
needed a conceptual framework for something 
new. Attempts on the part of teachers to apply 
analytic or Rogerian methods in the action setting 
of the classroom have at times been unfortunate 
even to the point of disaster. 

There is nothing simple or easy about this 
essential technique of life space interviewing. It 
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is as sophisticated as the sister technique used 
in individual therapeutic interviews. But it is q 
skill teachers can learn to practice effectively, 
Properly trained in its use, teachers will have the 
basic instrument for hygienic management. Once 
they begin to know not only what is the matter 
(diagnosis) but what to do (remedial method- 
ology), a certain percentage of the current dis- 
ciplinary problems will come under control. Of 
course many other changes will be needed too, 
for time must be made available, and the number 
of individual student contacts a teacher has every 
day must be brought in line. The teacher must 
have the right to exclude and readmit to his 
classroom, for there is no control possible these 
days in a power vacuum. If the principal does 
not support the teacher, the child learns cir- 
cumvention and will practice it assiduously. But 
the teacher will have to do a great deal of the 
work himself, which is why this new interviewing 
skill is so vital. Yet well-trained teachers and 
effective specialists will not meet all the school’s 
discipline problems. 

Mental health is recognized as a number one 
problem in the adult culture. Hospitals are filled, 
and waiting lists are long. Clinics are jammed. 
When it comes to schools, we have avoided 
recognizing the significance of this for the school 
population. We have said that the blind, the halt, 
the dull, and the bright need special provision. 
But the disturbed, even if the specialists are doing 
individual work with them, are left for the regular 
teacher in the regular classroom. One in twenty of 
the children disturbed enough to need special 
classes because of social and emotional probiems 
can be expected to be placed in such a class. The 
point is, many of our discipline problems are the 
out-cropping of more than a little maladjustment 
and more than manageable deviation. After the 
teacher in company with the expert has done 
everything to help the child in the regular class- 
room, there are those who will need to be re- 
moved from it. They cannot utilize the typical 
group-learning situation with twenty to thirty- 
five pupils. To keep them there is no advantage 
or service to them. Also, it violates the rights of 
other pupils who need to have an environment 
free from outrageous distractions. The disturbed 
adolescent openly masturbating, the flagrant op- 
poser of educational goals, the child who im- 
poses his will on others by force—these are not 
tolerable in an educational system based on class- 
rooms and group process. 

We have been told that it is not democratic to 
separate. What is democratic about keeping 
deviate children in the normal classroom? Per- 
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haps the single most needed step in education 
today is to restore the classroom as a place where 
normal, relatively normal, and manageable dis- 
turbed children and youth can learn together. It 
can only be done by providing special classes for 
seriously disturbed youngsters. Of course, those 
who cannot be helped in the regular classroom 
will not all fit into any one group, for they in- 
clude emotionally disturbed, acting out, delin- 
quent, and non-learning children. Schools will 
have to reassert the right of the professional edu- 
cators to consult with parents about behavior 
which requires removal from the regular class- 
room. The special teacher and ancillary services 
may then be able to help these children. 

But even when the schools develop such special 
classes, they cannot hope to accommodate every 
pupil. There are children whose behavior is so 
deviant that not even removal and special pro- 
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vision will insure rehabilitation. They may be 
delinquent, neurotic, or even psychotic. When the 
school has exhausted its resources, it should not 
be embarrassed to admit the fact. What help for 
the child who is retained even in a special group 
to no avail? Many schools still keep children be- 
cause there is no other place for them to go. 
This is not in the least humane. The community 
will never provide for the real needs of children 
if we continue the pretense that the school can 
help them all. The school should be the most 
active campaigner for other community services 
for children, ranging from foster homes and 
clinics to psychiatric hospitals and detention fa- 
cilities dedicated to rehabilitation. It is in partner- 
ship with these institutions that the challenge of 
discipline for the child of today can be met, and 
never by the school with the illusion of omnis- 
cience and omnipotence. 





‘amily at Bottom of Character’ 


>» Can good character be taught by the armed 
services? The answer seems to be that it cannot. The 
services can take a person of good character and 
make him better. They can broaden character con- 
spicuously; but that is about all they can do. For by 
the time a boy comes into the service, at the age of 
17 or older, his character is, in all essentials, already 
formed. 

Do the churches and schools form a boy’s char- 
acter? They are more influential than the services, 
because the boy is younger; and to a greater degree 
than the services, they can enlarge and develop 
good character. They are important. But they do 
not sow the seed. 

If not by the services, the churches, or the schools, 
how then is good character formed? In the home, 
through the family. The infant reacts to his mother, 
father, his sisters and brothers long before any other 
influences become important for him. The family is 
thus at the bottom of character formation, good or 


bad. 
—Eugene Kinkead, author of 
In Every War But One 


‘Vacuous Adolescent’ 


> From September, 1948, to November, 1958, the 
rejection rate for draftees for physical, mental, or 
moral reasons was 38.3 per cent. . . . Among the 
nation’s teen-agers . . . the VD rate is now increasing. 
.. . In 1958, major crimes in the United States 
increased by eight per cent, and teen-agers committed 
a disproportionate share of them. It is estimated 
that about one out of every five of our young men 
will have a police record in the foreseeable future. 

From all this emerges a picture, not of an Ameri- 
can who can lick any two or three enemies, but of 


a vacuous adolescent without motivation. This is, of 
course, a caricature, but the fact remains that 40 
per cent of American youth is unqualified . . . for 
any kind of military service. 
—Hanson W. Baldwin, in The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Notes on USSR Education 


> When a teacher graduates from any of the ap- 
proved teacher education programs of a college or 
university in the USSR, he is certified to teach. The 
teacher’s diploma in any of the fifteen republics is 
accepted as a teaching certificate throughout the 
Soviet Union. 


> Corporal punishment is prohibited in all Soviet 
schools. Punishments include reproof by the teacher; 
withdrawal of a pupil’s right to take part in club 
activity; and denial of the privilege of working in 
one of the work experience projects which are 
usually part of school. Pupils are not disciplined for 
falling behind in their work. 


> Cumulative records are kept in most schools of 
the USSR. They are open to teacher, pupil, and 
parent. The ministries of education fix the maximum 
amount of homework. One Soviet educator said: 
“The better the teacher, the less homework is re- 
quired.” He recommended no homework in the first 
grade; one hour and fifteen minutes for the middle 
grades; and four hours for the upper grades. 


* * * 


> “ .. . the parent’s worst mistake may have 
been his softness. Every person craves some punish- 
ment; if he cannot get it at home, he goes to ex- 


tremes to seek it.” 
—Dr. Edmund Bergler, in 1,000 Homosexuals 





Discipline in the 


Being a 

short short course 
in classroom 
control, 

in lieu of the 
one never offered 
in your 

college of 
education. 


By PAUL S. ANDERSON 


HE American frontier not only permitted but 

fostered a kind of personal freedom and dis- 

cipline quite different from the freedom and 
discipline of a modern crowd rushing home from 
work. Today, without the societally-imposed dis- 
cipline of the traffic light and speed limit, we 
would face a chaos of indecision and individual 
aggression. With today’s new discipline have 
come new freedoms related to our more efficient 
production, increased leisure time, and added ease 
and comfort of living. The new freedoms them- 
selves complicate society’s problem and the teach- 
er’s task. 

Teachers know that modern discipline, with 
its emphasis on self-control and self-direction in 
a complex framework of societal rules—many of 
which change rapidly—is one of the most diffi- 
cult things a child must master in our culture. Yet 
one seldom finds a course in “classroom control” 
listed in the catalogue of a modern teacher- 
preparatory institution. Instead, prospective teach- 
ers are presumably taught means of positive con- 
trol in all their training. They are urged to plan 
their lessons so cunningly, to present purposes 
and goals so attractively, that youthful energies 
are focused on positive achievement. Neophyte 
teachers are told to know the individual student 
so well that his needs can be anticipated and the 
proper materials of instruction provided. 

Surprisingly enough, visits to modern class- 
rooms will reveal that to a large degree these 
theories can be and are practiced. Teachers and 
students are companions in learning and both are 
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enjoying it. Discipline in this situation becomes 
a matter of student discipleship to the ideals and 
standards the teacher and class uphold. 

But this fruitful combination of teacher, stu- 
dent, and materials sometimes fails to take place. 
Even the experienced teacher sometimes cannot 
locate material that will interest all students, or 
finds a child who is unlike any encountered before, 
or is forced to teach a group of forty instead of 
the small groups for which all plans have been 
made. Under these conditions, problems of class- 
room control arise that must be solved in special 
ways. 

Sometimes children do defy authority; they mis- 
behave in the sense that they do not conform to 
the desires of their teacher, parents, or group. 
There are children who do not feel responsibility 
for their own behavior. There are children who 
do not foresee the long-range consequences of 
their acts, or feel that only desires of the moment 
are to be considered. 

Then there are children who govern their be- 
havior according to authority rather than from 
any inner direction. They expect and seek the 
authority of the law as personalized by the police- 
man, the authority of the church as represented by 
a minister or priest, and the authority of the 
school as symbolized by the teacher or principal. 
Any uncertainty on the part of these authority 
representatives may be looked upon as weakness. 


Many Would Rather Be Elsewhere 


In the classroom, the difference between what 
the school desires some children to do and what 
these children seek to do seems to expand as we 
go through the school years. At the primary level 
most children seem to seek the same goals as the 
teacher, within certain limitations placed on them 
by heredity and environment. But as we reach 
the junior high school there are as many as a 
third of the children who would prefer to be 
somewhere else. 

Many teachers have sought the solution in 
changing the school so that it more nearly meets 
the interests of these children. Others feel that 
at best we are only making the school a more 
attractive prison and that student defiance is a 
healthy sign of individualistic development. Some 
feel that these children might be better served by 
independent work experience far removed from 
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the group instruction situation of the classroom. 
Without discounting these attitudes and solu- 
tions, the teacher must recognize the fact that 
growing up seems to be essentially a matter of 
learning how to solve the problems of life in a 
way that is acceptable to our society. Daily, in 
small situation after small situation, the teacher 
helps children do this. When a child’s actions 
foretell future trouble, the teacher makes him 
aware of the fault and shows him how to redirect 
his interests. This correction is an imposed dis- 
cipline with which the child must learn to live. 

What can the teacher do to facilitate the process 
by which children assimilate adult goals and thus 
become “‘self-disciplined”? One suggestion is to 
change the students’ classroom environment. We 
know that some of the simple classroom dis- 
turbances, such as whispering, note-passing, trip- 
ping, and punching, are the observable symptoms 
of social development at certain age levels. In fact, 
the boy who is not hit on the shoulder by a fellow 
student on the way to the pencil sharpener may be 
a social outcast. An awareness of the reasons 
for such behavior might help students in some 
cases. In others, sociometric devices should be 
used in seating friends with friends or away from 
friends, whichever facilitates the desired result. 
Since friendships change, the devices should be 
used for frequent reshuffling. Because much minor 
misbehavior results from basic insecurity as to ac- 
ceptance by the peer group, organization of the 
class into clubs, teams, and student government 
bodies may be useful, if it helps children achieve a 
feeling of acceptance. 

Among the needs of some children is the need 
to be alone. Some primary rooms have a corner 
where a child may go when he no longer feels 
that he can conform, participate, or listen. He 
may simply want to escape from others. Many 
adults remember a den they had under the stairs, 
in the attic, or in the basement. The modern 
house has few of these places, unless it is under 
the dining room table. 


Point Out Consequences! 


When possible, it is wise to point out the 
consequences of misbehavior. Recently a study 
made at a Navy disciplinary institution revealed 
two characteristics of the inmates. One was 
suggestibility; the other was the inability to as- 
sociate or foresee the consequences of an act. In 
school, we can help the child make this association 
in many ways. 

Broken windows are a perpetual problem. Some 
city systems grant sports equipment to schools 
on a reward basis. More equipment is provided 
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when fewer windows are broken. Another city 
system fines parents. The most effective method 
of control seems to be to have the child pay 50¢ 
to 75¢ and spend time with the custodian in re- 
placing the broken window. 

When a child is hurt on the playground, it is 
sometimes wise to have those responsible to be 
present as the child is cared for and escorted home. 


Removal of Privileges Effective 

Loss of privilege is a normal result of mis- 
behavior. As a disciplinary device, it is especially 
effective if group-determined in terms of pre-ar- 
ranged standards. Stories from the daily news- 
paper can provide the early impetus for establish- 
ing such standards. What happened to some boys 
who stole a car? What happened when a hiker 
strayed from his group? What happened to the 
athlete who failed to study? Stories which present 
an incomplete situation to be completed in imagi- 
nation by the student are useful. Role-playing 
situations which lead children to devise standards 
for loss of privilege can be devised. Have the 
child who misbehaves play the role of one who 
suffered from his act. If that is not possible, have 
him observe another’s reaction to his misbehavior. 


Related to loss of privilege is the use of in- 
centives and rewards. In the early days of work 
with prisoners of war in World War II, it was 
noted that legal provisions were too harsh and 
that there were few minor privileges which might 
be withheld as an incentive. As a result, movies, 
outside work, crafts, and sports were encouraged 
because they permitted both recognition by re- 
ward and punishment by loss of privilege. In the 
classroom, rewards should be easily recognizable 
and should follow the approved behavior without 
delay: “When this work is finished, we have free 
reading.” “If we can meet this goal, we will chal- 
lenge another grade.” “When we are ready, we 
will go to the bakery, fire station, etc.” 

Basic to discipline is the establishment of 
mutually meaningful standards and routine. The 
class should help to build these standards and 
routine. It can build standards for group con- 
trol when the group changes from one activity to 
another. For example, if much time is lost in 
“buzzing” while putting away or getting out ma- 
terials, the group might accept the following: 

“To save time in our room when we are closing 
one activity and starting another, we follow the 
no-voice rule; put materials away quietly; get 
other materials out quickly; listen for directions; 
do not ask unnecessary questions.” 

A good class discussion might be provoked by 
an oral lesson such as follows: 
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Match the conduct with the place and give the 
reason for your choice. 
Conduct Place 
laughing halls 
loud voice fire drill 
whispering classroom play 
walking quietly cartoon comedy 
quiet applause playground 
no-voice committee work 
interrupting message from office 
After standards have reached the level of group 
awareness, there must be consistent day by day 
practice to meet them. Some teachers have re- 
ported these activities as being of practical value 
in doing so: 
1. Help the child recognize his violations. If 
a child should shove in line at recess, for example, 
the teacher might 
a. have him step out of line and tell you 
what standard he forgot to follow; 
b. at noon have him wait a few minutes 
and ask him why he was told to wait; 
. if he still persists, walk out with him at 
recess and bench him for the length of 
time he needs to go from the classroom. 


2. Help the child recognize that standards work 
both ways. The child should not be permitted to 
violate standards by tossing off “I forgot,” or “I 
don’t know.” The teacher might say, “If you 
expect me to accept ‘I forgot,’ then it is right that 
you should accept it from me. Suppose you gave 
me some money to keep and at the end of school 
you asked for it. What would you say, if I told you 
I forgot or didn’t know where it was?” 

3. Teach children that two wrongs do not 
make a right. If someone is noisy, and another 
says “sh-sh,” there are two noises. He can help 
by being quiet himself. If a boy uses bad language 
on the grounds, a pupil does not help by answer- 
ing him in equally bad language. 

4. When the child challenges an adult with 
“Who me? I wasn’t talking,” the teacher might 
share the umpire story. At a baseball game, when 
a ball is pitched and the umpire calls it a strike, 
some are pleased but others shout, “Kill the 
umpire!” Why? The class will soon determine 
that from where some people sit, the pitched ball 
looked like a strike, while to others it looked like 
a ball. The teacher has to rule the same way. It is 
up to the child not to look as if he were talking 
or otherwise misbehaving. 

5. Help build concern for the group by de- 
veloping a consciousness of the class size. Thus 
the “Rule of 40” simply points out that an act 
may be wrong for the group even when it is not 
wrong for an individual. If a boy whistles in the 
hall, it is a sign he is happy. If one boy is allowed 
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to whistle, should all be allowed to whistle? What 
would be the result? 

Individual isolation is among the most fre- 
quently used classroom punishments. The teacher 
must at times place his concern for the educa- 
tional activities of the class above concern for one 
member. Removal of the disturbing child by 
asking him to study in the cloak room or prin- 
cipal’s office makes it possible for the teacher to 
carry on instruction. Expulsion from school is 
only an extreme form of the principle of isolation 
for the benefit of the group. 


Elements in Principal’s Role 


The principal’s role is first of all to reinforce 
the action of the classroom teacher, as well as 
to seek solutions for the child’s problem. It is 
possible, of course, for these two goals to con- 
flict. The problems are too complex to discuss 
adequately here, but the most important elements 
in the principal’s role are: 1) The principal helps 
the student identify his misbehavior or his prob- 
lem and secures the pupil’s agreement on reme- 
dial action. 2) He keeps a record of this. 3) He 
informs the teacher of action taken. 4) He estab- 
lishes a procedure for restoring the child to mem- 
bership in the class. 

The most extreme form of pupil control is, of 
course, corporal punishment. In recent months, 
certain school boards and state legislatures have 
been given considerable publicity as they ap- 
proved or legalized use of “old-fashioned whip- 
ping” as a part of school disciplinary policy. Par- 
ents who remember some of the brutality of the 
past have been less ready to voice approval. 
Teachers who have the unpleasant duty of ad- 
ministering such punishment have been equally 
silent. 

As a matter of fact, the effectiveness of any 
punishment, including corporal, depends upon 
the attitude of children toward it. In sports, chil- 
dren accept without question the justice of rules 
which impose penalties. After so many fouls or 
errors, one is benched or put out of the game. 
Sometimes benching a child for a few minutes 
at recess is an effective device in cases of mis- 
behavior. The parallel is not quite perfect, of 
course, since in sports there is a feeling of team- 
work, and victory or defeat may depend on the 
individual’s behavior. 

Theorists have long warned against making 
learning devices seem like punishments, and vice 
versa. They ridicule making a child copy re- 
peatedly the correct form of a word he has mis- 
spelled, or forcing him, as punishment, to make a 
hundred copies of the motto, “A good citizen 
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does not put tacks in the teacher’s chair.” They 
doubt the effectiveness, or deplore the side effects, 
of forcing a child after school to make ten copies 
of word definitions from a dictionary. The same 
goes for making him sit in the principal’s office 
during an assembly program. Yet sometimes one 
finds these punishments accepted by students them- 
selves, when they recognize their own errors, as 
reasonable devices for the teacher to use. Here 
we can learn a lesson from studies of peer judg- 
ment. Children expect correction and if certain 
unishments are looked upon by their peers as 
undesirable yet fair, the teachers are probably 
justified in using them. In some communities and 
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with some children, corporal punishment falls 
into this class. It should be used only as a result of 
a study of both the community and the student. 

In all our use of penalties, rewards, rules, 
suggestions, lectures, and explanations, our ulti- 
mate goal is self-control for the child. We know 
that such control is achieved only when pupils 
understand a situation, have the skill to cope with 
it, and the disposition to act accordingly. The 
teacher must always consider how this under- 
standing, skill, and disposition can best be de- 
veloped. For with self-control and self-direction 
mastered, the freedoms of our land open great 
areas for personal growth and happiness. 





Gluecks Develop Delinquency Prediction Tables 


» For the first time in the history of criminology, 
an entire system of predictive devices has been pre- 
sented by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Harvard 
Law School researchers. 

The Gluecks are convinced, from a study of 
thousands of criminal careers, that their “prediction 
tables” can spot: 

|. Children who are likely to get into trouble with 
the police. 

2. Criminals who are likely to be trouble-makers 
in prison. 

3. Prisoners who are most likely to commit new 
crimes if released on probation or parole. 

4. Delinquents and criminals who have a good 
chance of reform. 

The tables, published in Predicting Delinquency 
and Crime (Harvard University Press) this fall, are 
based on a series of elaborate statistical studies which 
have followed several thousand criminal careers for 
periods of five years or more. 

In the introduction, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
calls the study “a pioneering book.” 

Among other things, the Gluecks found that it is 
no more difficult to spot, before age 8, the children 
who are likely to become juvenile offenders than it 
is to spot the adult criminals who will be trouble- 
makers and repeaters. The actual behavior of juvenile 
delinquents corresponded with the predicted be- 
havior 91 per cent of the time in follow-up studies 
of 380 delinquents on probation, 545 on probation 
with suspended sentence, and 1,053 on parole, the 
Gluecks report. 

The neighborhood where a boy is raised does 
not enter as much into the picture as family life— 
whether the family is close to each other, and 
whether they take an interest in the child. This ap- 
pears “first and foremost.” A father who is friendly 
and firm, and a mother whose supervision is close, 
are among major factors in forestalling delinquency. 

The child’s school record rates next to the family 
in predicting behavior. School misconduct and being 
backward in school are danger signs. Early anti- 


social behavior also is a sign of trouble. 

Where the parents were born—in this country or 
in another country—turns up as a factor among 
boys repeatedly in trouble, but the relationship is 
not clear to the Gluecks. “It may be that these factors 
reflect a special kind of culture conflict arising out 
of the clash of ideals, standards, and values between 
parents with old world backgrounds and children 
plunged into new world demands.” 

Spotting children who are likely to get into trouble 
is the aim of the latest of the Gluecks’ prediction 
studies. On their Social Prediction Table, an almost 
“perfect” candidate for juvenile delinquency would 
look like this: 

“Johnny is always harshly disciplined by his 
father . . . the mother generally leaves him to his 
own devices, letting him run around the streets 
and not knowing what he does or where he goes . . 
the father dislikes the boy . . . the mother is indif- 
ferent to her son, expressing little warmth of feeling 
for him . . . or she is downright hostile to him .. . 
the family is unintegrated because, for example, 
the mother spends most of the day away from home, 
giving little if any thought to the doings of the 
children, and the father, a heavy drinker, spends 
most of his leisure in bars and cafes, ignoring his 
family.” 

The effectiveness of the Glueck prediction method 
is now being tested by the New York Youth Board 
and other agencies. In one case, the table was ap- 
plied to a group of boys who were “behavior prob- 
lems” to their teachers. It was proven 90 per ceut 
effective in sorting out those who were “true de- 
linquents” from those who were “only pseudodelin- 
quents.” 

The Gluecks are also experimenting with their 
predictive devices in other cultures—those of Japan 
and France. Preliminary results are encouraging. 

Three earlier books by the Glueck husband and 
wife team which are near-classics in the field: 500 
Criminal Careers, One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 





A Foundation Approach 
To MERIT PAY 


(Editor’s Note—This is an excerpt 
from an important new book which will 
be available after the first of the year. 
In our opinion, it offers one of the most 
promising approaches yet devised to the 
difficulties of merit rating and merit pay. 
This opinion is shared by Paul Wood- 
ring, who reviews the entire book in the 
article beginning on page 123.) 


By MYRON LIEBERMAN 


O illustrate a number of points in this and 

preceding chapters, I would like to suggest 

a possible way for the foundations to help 
public education reach a better solution to the 
problem of merit pay. This problem is one of the 
old reliables of educational controversy, partly, I 
think, because people interested in the problem 
have always favored a community-by-community 
approach to resolving it. The foundations are in 
the best position to initiate a broader approach 
to the problem. 

Merit pay (or “merit rating”) is really a cluster 
of problems growing out of one major issue con- 
fronting public education. As pointed out earlier, 
most school systems pay all teachers strictly ac- 
cording to their level of training and years of ex- 
perience. This policy is commonly referred to as 
“the single salary schedule.” As a rule, the policy 
makes no allowance for the subject or grade level 
taught. An elementary teacher, a teacher of driver 
education, and a physics teacher, each with an 
M.A. degree and five years of teaching experience, 
receive the same salary in communities adhering 
to single salary schedules. 








MR. LIEBERMAN is currently with the Educational 
Research Council of Greater Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This article is taken from Chapter 12, “The 
Role of the Foundations,” in The Future of Public 
Education, scheduled for publication in January by 
the University of Chicago Press. 


Single salary schedules vary from community 
to community. They may differ in their minimums, 
their maximums, the size of the increments from 
year to year, the number of steps on the schedule, 
the allowable credit for prior teaching experience, 
and other factors. Nevertheless, wherever they are 
used, teachers are not paid according to any judg- 
ment of their effectiveness as teachers. They are 
employed, retained, or fired on the basis of such 
judgments, but fewer and fewer are compensated 
on this basis. In 1956-57, less than 5 per cent of 
the public school teachers in cities of 2,500 or 
more population were employed under salary 
schedules which made any provision for merit 
pay. Less than half of the school systems which 
authorized or specified higher pay for superior 
service were actually paying any teachers for such 
service.! 

Single salary schedules inevitably result in rela- 
tively low maximum salaries. Since all teachers 
are eligible to receive the maximum, and since 
teachers are a large occupational group, any 
schedule with high maximums encounters strong 
community opposition. Communities are, or may 
be, willing to pay outstanding teachers outstand- 
ing salaries, but they are not going to pay every 
teacher such a salary. 

Teachers’ organizations and probably most 
school administrators are opposed to salary differ- 
entials among teachers on the basis of merit or 
alleged merit. Merit rating is usually a divisive 
factor among teachers themselves, because there 
appears to be no commonly accepted procedure 
to implement it. If school administrators decide 
who gets the merit raises, teachers become unduly 
subservient to the administrators, and there is 
always the possibility if not the fact of favoritism 
in awarding merit increases. Many school ad- 
ministrators do not reiish the task of singling 
out the “better” teachers to: salary purposes, 
especially if they have to work with those who 
are turned down for merit increases. If teachers 

1 This statement is based upon an estimate made_in a letter to 
me from Hazel Davis, associate director, Research Division, NEA, 
dated August 25, 1958. The best recent summary of the extent 
and nature of merit pay may be found in NEA Research Division, 


Superior-Service Maximums in Teachers Salary Schedules, 1956-57 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1957)- 
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decide who get the merit raises, they end up 
wrangling among themselves. 

A school system might conceivably employ con- 
sultants or an outside agency to evaluate its 
teachers. This procedure presents a dilemma. In 
order for the outside evaluators to make com- 

tent judgments, they would have to observe 
the teachers several times a year. However, if 
each teacher were visited only once a month 
by an evaluator, the costs would be enormous. 
As an illustration, consider the costs of evaluation 
in New York City, which has approximately 
40,000 professional employees, of whom well over 
30,000 are teachers. Sound personnel policy 
would require that the evaluators be at least as 
well qualified, and presumably as well paid, as 
the teachers they evaluate. The costs of visiting 
each of 30,000 teachers ten times per year would 
by prohibitively high under these circumstances. 

It would be possible to reduce the over- -all 
cost of merit rating by operating on a some- 
what different plan. A school system might con- 
sider for merit raises only teachers who had been 
employed a certain number of years, and fewer 
than ten visits per teacher per year might be 
required. However, teaching is not an assembly- 
line operation. Even good teachers have their 
share of bad days. For this reason, few teachers 
would care to have important decisions about their 
future made on the basis of only a few visits a 
year. It is obvious that the fewer the visits, the 
more likelihood that non-merit factors will de- 
termine who gets the best ratings. 

Earlier, I stated that merit rating was really 
a cluster of problems rather than one narrow 
and well-defined problem. A workable plan for 
merit rating must solve such issues as who shall do 
the rating, what shall be the criteria for rating, 
how often shall rating be carried out, who shall 
be rated, how much of the salary budget shall de- 
pend on merit rating, and what differentials are 
to be paid for what differences in rating. Prac- 
tically all plans for paying teachers according to 
merit have eventually been rejected because one 
or another of these problems was not solved to 
the satisfaction of school boards or teachers or 
both. 


Who Shall Do the Rating? 


Although there is no unanimity of opinion on 
any of these matters, the biggest stumbling block 
has probably been the question of who shall do 
the rating. Regular administrative personnel in a 
school system, such as department chairmen or 
principals, could do it without heavy additional 
expense, because their routine work usually re- 
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quires them to evaluate teachers. Also, their 
daily presence in the school affords them many 
excellent opportunities to do so. However, re- 
liance upon ratings by regular staff personnel is 
not likely to become widespread; too often severe 
tensions and poor morale are the outcomes of 
this solution. Administrator domination of teach- 
ers, even in their non-classroom activities, is also 
pronounced under this procedure. And since the 
employment of outside personnel is too costly, 
the situation appears to be hopeless. This stale- 
mate has been a disaster to the teaching profession. 


Can High Salaries Reduce Budgets? 


The opponents of merit rating have often con- 
tended that it is a device to reduce school budgets. 
High salaries for the few are allegedly used to 
justify low salaries for the many. This argument 
overlooks the historical fact that the economic 
position of teachers has been declining for several 
decades and that this decline has taken place 
during a pronounced shift away from merit rating 
to single salary schedules. Also, plans for paying 
teachers according to merit vary in so many 

ways that there is little point to blanket con- 
demnations of merit rating. Nevertheless, such 
condemnations are the rule at teachers’ conven- 
tions where the subject is considered. In taking 
this attitude, teachers have failed to realize the 
harm done to our educational system by the ab- 
sence of high top salaries in teaching (I am re- 
ferring to salaries in the $10,000-$25,000 range, 
not the $8,000-$10,000 range which seems to 
concern most teachers). 

So far as I know, not a single public school 
teacher in the country receives $15,000 per year, 
which is a conservative estimate of the average 
income of the medical profession. There are well 
over 1,000,000 public school classroom teachers 
in the United States, but it is unlikely that more 
than 200 of them make $10,000 per year from 
their regular teaching salary. What is even more 
crucial is the fact that there are no income 
ceilings in medicine, law, engineering, and most 
other occupations which compete with education 
for personnel. Thus education fails to get its 
proper share of the most able, energetic, and ag- 
gressive persons. Since there are about 1,300,000 
persons engaged in public education, it is obvious 
that many of them must have outstanding ability. 
Nonetheless, the tremendous disparity “between 
top salaries in teaching and in other fields drives 
away from teaching many individuals who would 
pull up the entire group. 

One cannot measure the to education 
merely in terms of the number of good teachers 


loss 
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lost in this way. One must visualize it in terms 
of its impact upon the professional standing of 
teachers and upon the loss of able educational 
leadership. For these reasons, even those who 
criticize current proposals for merit rating should 
be exerting every effort to develop a feasible way 
of implementing it. Certainly, we should not waste 
any time on those who believe that good teachers 
are immune to economic considerations. 


National Specialty Boards 

What, then, is the solution to the problem of 
merit pay? A partial solution may be found in 
the establishment of national specialty boards 
comparable to those in the medical profession. 
The latter provide special recognition in the form 
of a diplomate to physicians who achieve out- 
standing levels of skill and knowledge in a par- 
ticular field, such as surgery or psychiatry. The 
procedure for acquiring the diplomate in a given 
field is handled by the national organization of 
specialists in that field, e.g., the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons sets the requirements and 
processes the examinations for the diplomate in 
surgery. 

In education, such a plan might work in this 
way: The national organization of teachers in a 
given field, for example, the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, could set up an 
examination procedure for the diplomate in their 
field. These examinations should be comprehen- 
sive and rigorous. They should test the applicant’s 
knowledge of his subject and his ability to diag- 
nose and prescribe for various kinds of teaching 
problems. They should include observation of 
the applicant in actual teaching situations and 
also evaluation of any instructional materials pre- 
pared by applicants. The entire procedure should 
be such that only outstanding teachers are “board 
certified.” 

The use of board certification would eliminate 
favoritism, boot-licking, horse-trading, and all the 
other evils inherent in merit rating procedures 
whereby teachers are rated by other personnel 
in their own school system. Since it would not be 
possible for anyone in the system to give or take 
away board certification from a teacher, the basis 
for the undesirable practices just mentioned 
would not exist. Furthermore, the fact that a 
teacher could carry his board certification with 
him to a new position would mean that his pro- 
fessional advancement would not be tied to the 
subjective judgment of particular administrators 
in particular school systems. The standards for 
board certification would have to be high and dis- 
tinctive enough so that both the non-certified 
teachers and the public would regard board certi- 
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fication as a defensible basis for salary differ. 
entials. This would happen if there were a nation. 
ally recognized body which administered the board 
examinations under conditions scrupulously de- 
signed to achieve this purpose. 

Notice also that a system of board certification 
should eliminate the opposition to merit ratin 
by teachers’ organizations. School administrators 
would not be in a position to coerce teachers’ 
organizations by granting or withholding merit 
pay to particular teachers. There would be little 
occasion for squabbling within a teachers’ organ- 
ization over who should receive merit pay. 

Opposition to merit pay based upon board 
certification might develop in the AFT if the or- 
ganizations which administered the specialty board 
examinations were departments of the NEA. AFT 
members might fear that examinations under the 
control of organizations affiliated, albeit rather 
loosely, with the NEA might be prejudicial to 
AFT members.” I believe this organizational 
problem could be solved in several different ways, 
The examinations might be administered by an 
independent testing agency, such as the Education- 
al Testing Service, or they might be administered 
by subject-matter organizations not affiliated with 
the NEA, such as the American Physical Society 
or the American Mathematical Association. Cer- 
tainly, if any teachers’ organization were to op- 
pose such a plan merely out of its organizational 
fears, it would be rendering a great disservice 
to American education. 


Should Be Extralegal, Nationwide 


Specialty board certification should not become 
part of the state certification structure. It should 
be an extralegal process, so that the specialty 
boards could make necessary changes from time 
to time without going through legislative channels. 
It would also be essential that the specialty boards 
rigidly adhere to a single standard for teachers all 
over the country. In this way, any school system 
or college which employs a board certified teacher 
would be assured of getting a highly qualified 
professional employee. 

A system of specialty boards would meet many 
of the objections to current proposals to pay 
salary differentials to superior teachers. The spe- 
cialty boards would eliminate the morale problems 
inherent in having teachers and administrators 
evaluate their colleagues for salary purposes. 
Using board certification as the basis for merit 
pay would also eliminate the expense to school 


2At the 1958 Annual Convention of the AFT, I noe the 


introduction of educational specialty boards to several AFT leaders. 


None objected to it in princeple as a merit rating plan. 
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systems of evaluating teacher competence for pur- 

ses of salary differentiation. With a national 
specialty board, the cost of the examinations 
would be borne by the teachers, just as the cost 
of board certification in the medical profession is 
now borne by the doctors. The reason would be 
the same—the board certified teacher would re- 
ceive substantial benefits from his new status. 
All that would be required of the school system 
is a policy decision to pay higher salaries to board 
certified teachers. The salary differentials for such 
teachers would have to be large enough to make 
it worthwhile for them to strive for board certifica- 
tion at their own expense. I believe that many 
school boards would pay such differentials if they 
had confidence in the specialty board procedures. 


Relation to Teacher Education 


The establishment of educational specialty 
boards might also help to solve some of the most 
pressing problems of teacher education. In chap- 
ter VI, I pointed out that teacher-training institu- 
tions have yet to solve the problem of providing 
adequate supervision for student teachers. The 
supervising teachers in the schools are usually 
persons who lack advanced training. They are 
often selected haphazardly, without any real in- 
quiry into their ability to help beginning teachers. 
To supplement the supervision they give, the 
teacher-training institutions send out supervisors 
who go to a different school every day to catch 
a fleeting glimpse of prospective teachers in action. 
This is a costly and inefficient procedure; the col- 
leges cannot stand the financial burden of provid- 
ing effective daily supervision for every student 
teacher. As a result, student teachers are seldom 
observed more than once every three or four weeks 
by a college supervisor. 

If educational specialty boards were established, 
student teachers could receive their practical train- 
ing under the guidance of board certified teachers. 
As supervisors, the board certified teachers could 
be treated as adjunct professors of the teacher- 
training institutions. Indeed, the extent to which 
a school system employed board certified teachers 
would be an indication of the caliber of that 
system. This would also follow medical practice, 
where the extent to which a hospital or clinic em- 
ploys board certified specialists is widely accepted 
as an indication of its caliber. Many other profes- 
sions have established procedures to identify their 
most competent practitioners. 

Let us turn next to the problem of how to 
transform the idea of educational specialty boards 
into an operating reality. The proposed solution 
will illustrate the role which the foundations might 


play in remaking the structure of American public 
education. 

First of all, the foundations might bring together 
the leaders of a few national organizations of spe- 
cialists in certain fields. The most effective pro- 
cedure would be to bring together leaders of the 
national organizations of professors and public 
school teachers in the same field. Thus in the field 
of mathematics there should be representation 
from both the American Mathematical Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. If the leaders of these organizations 
were agreeable, as I am sure they would be, the 
foundation could make relatively modest grants, 
say of $25,000, to these organizations to draw 
up proposed plans for board certification in their 
fields. 

In due course, these organizations should draw 
up fairly complete plans for the operation of a 
specialty board in their subject. The plans would 
include provisions for who would conduct the 
examinations, the nature of the examinations, 
where and how often they would be given, the 
budget for the specialty board, the fees to be 
charged, the qualifications required of applicants, 
and so on. The foundation grants would make it 
possible for the organizations to secure the very 
best advice on these matters from teachers, lead- 
ing scholars in each subject, and others with ideas 
to contribute. 

When the plans are completed, they should be 
disseminated to school administrators and school 
boards over the country. The participating founda- 
tions might then convene a large number of lead- 
ing classroom teachers, school superintendents, 
and school boards to assess their reactions to the 
proposals, either in a series of regional meetings 
or in national conferences or both. At these meet- 
ings, educational personnel would become fully 
acquainted with the proposed boards. After every- 
one concerned had ample opportunity to study 
the proposals, and after they had been changed 
in whatever ways seemed desirable in the light 
of these reactions, the issue of participation should 
be put squarely up to teachers’ organizations, 
superintendents, and school boards. Naturally, 
local, state, and national organizations would be 
expected to encourage lay and professional ac- 
ceptance of the proposed specialty boards. 


Function of the Foundation 


At this point, the attitude of the foundations 
should be something like this: Whenever a given 
number of school systems agree to pay at least a 
specified higher salary to board certified teachers, 
an additional grant would be made to cover the 
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costs of specialty board operation for several 
years. After that time, the specialty boards would 
have to be self-supporting or supported by other 
sources. And if it were not possible to get a num- 
ber of school boards to pay a substantial differ- 
ential to board certified teachers, the foundation 
should indicate that it would abandon the enter- 
prise. 

This is only a skeletonized version of the strat- 
egy which might be employed to effectuate spe- 
cialty boards, but it does illustrate some im- 
portant points. One is that the foundations sup- 
porting such a project would not be trying to 
ram a particular change down anybody’s throat. 
They would be making it possible to develop an 
idea, to discover whether it had widespread sup- 
port, and to put it into effect if it did have such 
support. They would be foolish to push the idea 
of specialty boards past a certain point without 
support, but they would be fully justified in giving 
the idea an opportunity to catch on. 


Advantages of National Approach 


It would be easier to introduce board certi- 
fication as a basis for merit pay on a national 
basis than on an isolated, local basis. It is always 
easier to get a school board to approve a change 
when many other boards have also approved it. 


Teachers are not likely to undertake the intensive 
study needed to pass their board examinations 
before they know how much more school systems 
will pay teachers who pass these examinations. 
School systems are not likely to pay an adequate 
differential to board certified teachers unless the 
boards are launched with unimpeachable profes- 
sional and public support. All of this requires 
national planning and publicity. 

The establishment of educational specialty 
boards would not be a complete answer to the 
problem of rewarding superior teachers. For one 
thing, the boards would not be geared directly 
to the teacher’s actual performance on the job 
from year to year. A teacher who had passed his 
board examinations might nevertheless lie down 
on the job. Some outstanding teachers would never 
get around to securing board certification. De- 
spite these and other potential weaknesses, the 
specialty boards could provide a reasonably ob- 
jective way of distinguishing and rewarding out- 
standing teachers. The big danger would be the 
degeneration of board standards, such as would 
take place if board certification were based upon 
the accumulation of credits, travel, service to 
the community, and criteria of this nature. It 
might be feasible to begin with boards which 
examined only the teacher’s knowledge of his 
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subject. This seems to me to be unduly restrictive, 
but it would be better than no boards at all. 

In evaluating the idea of educational special 
boards one should not assume that the idea js 
not feasible unless the boards provide an unerrin 
guide to teacher competence. Nor should it be 
thought necessary that the boards remove all need 
for evaluative judgment within a school system, 
Merit is not always rewarded in other occupations, 
Some persons receive more than their due in 
every occupation. It would, however, be a blunder 
to reject merit rating in principle because no cur- 
rent way of implementing it promises absolute ac- 
curacy. For that matter, even the supporters of 
the single salary schedule admit that it results in 
many inequities. We are urged to endure these 
inequities only because nothing better has been 
proposed. This may be, but the long-range harm 
resulting from single salary schedules should stim- 
ulate everyone to search for a better plan to com- 
pensate teachers. 

My proposal for educational specialty boards 
has two objectives: first, to illustrate a possible 
answer to an important problem of professional 
compensation, and, second, to illustrate how the 
foundations might act to change the structure of 
American education. Let me conclude by dis- 
cussing the latter objective briefly. 

Like the people in the field, the foundations 
are characterized by an unwarranted faith in a 
community-by-community approach to educa- 
tional reform. In their case, it is reflected in an 
emphasis upon “demonstrations” or “pilot proj- 
ects.” This faith is all the more plausible since, 
for some purposes, demonstrations or pilot proj- 
ects are the only feasible way to get improve- 
ments. Nevertheless, reliance upon demonstrations 
and pilot projects has a tendency to narrow the 
scope of needed foundation activities. At the 
national level, you cannot demonstrate the wis- 
dom of certain changes by “pilot projects”; you 
either make the change or you don’t. 

The changes which the foundations must sup- 
port will threaten vested interests of all kinds— 
professional, religious, political, racial, and eco- 
nomic. A great deal will depend upon the founda- 
tion trustees. They must provide the climate with- 
in which the permanent staff of the foundations 
can support the bold action that is needed. For 
this, the trustees must have a vision of what pub- 
lic education can be, and they must be persons 
not easily bluffed by legislatures, investigating 
committees, disgruntled applicants, or vested in- 
terests of any kind. Their difficulties and dangers 
will be great, but their opportunity is immeasut- 
able. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
by Myron Laaberman. University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. 228 pp. 


By PAUL WOODRING 


INCE the publication of Education as a Pro- 

fession three years ago, Myron Lieberman 

has established his position as one of the 
more courageous and independent of the younger 
generation of professional educators. He writes 
with the authority that comes of strong convic- 
tions and a long and close familiarity “with his 
subject; his style is vigorous and he pulls no 
punches. 

The present book proposes a strategy for the 
improvement of American education. It is an 
analysis of the present power structure of edu- 
cation with proposals for the improvement of 
that structure through better organization and pro- 
fessional control. 

This makes The Future of Public Education 
both unique and important. The power structure 
of our vast und diversified educational establish- 
ment has rarely if ever been carefully analyzed; 
indeed the term is rarely found in professional 
literature and most writers have been reluctant 
to admit that any such power structure exists. 
That it does exist, and must, is a part of Lieber- 
man’s thesis. That it has been largely ineffective 
is his most important conclusion. 

Lieberman provides a penetrating analysis of 
all the components of this structure: professional 
and scholarly organizations, school boards, law- 
making bodies, teacher education institutions, and 
foundations. He proposes the establishment of a 
single powerful professional organization that will 
take over full responsibility for educational policy 
on a nationwide scale. 

Lieberman’s basic position is stated in five 
propositions: 

‘1. Public education in the United States is 
much less effective than the American people, es- 
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pecially the teaching profession, assume it to be. 
More important, it is much less effective than it 
can be or ought to be. 

2. The most important causes of the ineffec- 
tiveness of public education are rooted in its 
anachronistic and dysfunctional power structure. 

“3. Because most current controversy is con- 
cerned with the rightness or wrongness of certain 
educational policies and not with the power struc- 
ture within which these policies are made, it is 
largely irrelevant to the basic problems of educa- 
tion. 

“4. The basic educational reforms needed in 
the United States will have to be initiated and 
carried out by teachers themselves. It follows 
from this that the study of teachers’ organizations 
—their programs, leadership, political sophistica- 
tion, strategy, and tactics—must be accorded high 
priority by those who wish to bring about funda- 
mental improvements. 

“5. Appeals to ‘the public’ to solve the prob- 
lems of education . . . ordinarily result in more 
harm than good to the cause of public education. 
They will continue to have this effect until the 
futility of appealing to a diffuse public becomes 
manifest to educational leadership and until there 
is established a sensible delineation of the role 
of the public in the educational enterprise.” 

The first of the propositions is undoubtedly 
true. 

The second is more debatable. Even if we con- 
cede that the power structure is anachronistic and 
dysfunctional, it may still be argued that the most 
important cause of the ineffectiveness of public 
education grows out of a failure of the American 
people to decide just what they want the schools 
to accomplish and what goals are best left to 
the home or other agencies. With this Lieberman 
sharply disagrees—he refuses to give much at- 
tention to goals or priorities. 

The third proposition is nonsense. The question 
of the “rightness or wrongness of . . . educational 
policies” can never be irrelevant to the basic 
problems of education. A stronger professional 
organization, if it refused to be concerned about 
value problems, might only lead us faster in the 
wrong direction. 

The fourth proposition needs to be qualified. 
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It is true that all reforms must be carried out, in 
large part, by teachers; but they may be initiated 
by administrators, school boards, or foundations 
as well as by teachers. Few of the educational 
reforms of the past or present have been initiated 
by professional organizations and even if teachers 
are to carry them out it does not logically follow 
that it must be done through professional teacher 
organizations. 

The fifth proposition is closely related to one 
of Lieberman’s major theses: that all educational 
problems are professional in nature and must be 
solved by professionals alone. He holds, if I read 
him correctly, that non-professionals don’t have, 
or shouldn’t have, much to say about the goals, 
procedures, or management of the schools. 

In defending this proposition Lieberman re- 
sorts frequently to the analogy between teaching 
and the medical profession. In the field of medi- 
cine all important decisions are made by phy- 
sicians; therefore, he argues, all educational de- 
cisions should be made by professional educators. 
By developing a strong professional organization 
physicians have achieved high incomes and great 
prestige: teachers should follow the same proce- 
dures. 

This thesis is questionable on several counts; 
the analogy with medicine is not a close one and 
has been pushed much too far. Education is in- 
deed a profession, but a totally different kind of 
profession—indeed a unique profession that does 
not lend itself to precise definition. It includes 
teachers of many subjects who teach at different 
levels from nursery school through the graduate 
and professional schools, who have, and must 
have, different kinds and amounts of training. In 
addition to teachers, the profession includes ad- 
ministrators, consultants, supervisors, and a host 
of other people. In medicine it is easy to decide 
who is a professional—it is the licensed physician. 
Others working in the profession—nurses and 
technicians, for example—are definitely subordi- 
nate to the M.D. 


No Such Sharp Definition Possible 


In education no such sharp definition is pos- 
sible. If we agree that all professional decisions 
must be made by professionals, there is still no 
clear answer, for example, to the question: “Who 
is best qualified to decide how much and what 
kind of history should be taught in high school?” 
Is the “professional” the high-school teacher, the 
administrator, the professor of education, or the 
historian in the university? All these can lay claim 
to the title, for all have some kind of profesional 
preparation that bears directly upon the problem. 

No single definition of “professional educator” 


will hold up. If the term is limited to those holding 
professional degrees in education, many able 
teachers must be excluded from the ranks, includ. 
ing virtually all who teach in colleges and upj- 
versities. The exclusion would apply to a number 
of professors of education and such notable lead- 
ers of the past as Dewey and Thorndike. 


Lead by Sheer Force of Ideas 


If the term is limited to those currently em- 
ployed as teachers, it follows that Bestor and 
several other members of the Council for Basic 
Education are professional educators while Lieb- 
erman is not. Since there is no tenable definition 
of “professional,” it follows that any effort to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the role of professional 
and non-professional is futile. The man who 
wants to lead must do so through the sheer force 
of his ideas and the clarity of his expression rather 
than through his identification as a professional. 

A second difficulty with the medical analogy 
is that medicine has clear goals which are widely 
agreed upon while education does not. The job of 
the physician is to keep people alive and healthy 
as long as possible. There is no such agreement 
as to the job of the teacher, and so long as there 
is not, all decisions about goals must have the 
backing of strong lay support. If an educational 
reform goes contrary to the will of the people, in 
the long run it inevitably must fail. This will be 
true so long as we are a free people. It does not 
follow that the people should be asked to vote 
on each separate issue, but it does follow that an 
informed public opinion is essential to educational 
improvement. The educational debate of the past 
decade, far from being largely ineffective and 
futile, as Lieberman contends, has provided an 
essential basis for educational reform. In some 
parts of the country lay leaders are, today, well 
ahead of the professionals in demanding improve- 
ments in the schools. 

A third reason for rejecting the medical profes- 
sion as a model is that not all of us can agree 
that the medical profession, as it exists today, 
is a perfect profession whose patterns of control 
can safely be followed by other professions. The 
medical profession might profit enormously from 
the same kind of critical examination that Lieber- 
man has given to education. 

Later in the book, Lieberman concedes some 
of these difficulties, including the one that “teach- 
ing is essentially a cluster of different occupa- 
tions.” (p. 276) He believes they can be over- 
come through the establishment of a single, all- 
powerful professional organization made up of 
“a merger of the NEA with the AFT, on the basis 
of (a) an abandonment of affiliation with the 
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labor movement and (b) adequate organizational 
safeguards to prevent administrator domination.” 
Membership would be mandatory and dues would 
be “at least $100 per year.” 

Such an organization might indeed be powerful 
as a bargaining agent, but would it lead to better 
education? It would have enormous power over 
the professional life and death of every teacher. 
It could exclude all mavericks and individualists 
from the profession and give its highest rewards 
to conformists who could be counted upon never 
to kick over the traces. It would quickly become 
4 powerful bureaucracy in which it would be diffi- 
cult for true talent to rise. 

Since Lieberman waves aside all questions of 
philosophy and goals, he presumably would have 
the leaders of the professional organization lead 
us on an uncharted course. The great strength 
of the organization could be used for evil as easily 
as for good. I cannot agree with Lieberman that 
the power to control the education of their chil- 
dren can be or ought to be taken away from the 
American people; I have much greater confidence 
than he does in the ability of the people to choose 
wisely once they are provided with the necessary 
information. 
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5 TeERMAN makes numerous other proposals, 
all of which are bold and interesting. Con- 
sistent with his view that power structure is more 
important than philosophy, he holds that the 
most important question in teacher education is 
“who shall control it?” His answer will stir up a 
major storm: “Teachers should be trained only in 
institutions where professors are engaged in re- 
search in the subjects studied by the teachers. If 
a student is going to be a chemistry teacher, he 
should be trained where the professors of chem- 
istry are engaged in the study of their own field. 
Likewise he will be better trained if his professors 
in subjects which he will utilize but not teach, 
such as educational psychology, are engaged in 
significant research. . . . If teacher education is 
to be conducted on a professional basis, it must 
be taken away from the four-year liberal arts 
colleges as well as from the teachers colleges.” 
(pp. 108-9) He adds, however, that such courses 
as “Introduction to Education” and “History of 
Education” are not truly professional but pre-pro- 
fessional and may properly be offered as a part of 
the liberal undergraduate education. 

It does indeed seem probable that an increas- 
ing proportion of our teachers will be prepared 
in fifth-year internship programs following four 
years of liberal education which will include 
courses in educational philosophy and psychology, 
but this does not mean that teacher education will 
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be “taken away” from the undergraduate colleges. 
It means only that the pattern of teacher education 
will change, and responsibility will be shared be- 
tween the undergraduate and graduate schools. 

His proposed solution for the merit-pay con- 
troversy may be one of the most important con- 
tributions of the book. Lieberman proposes the 
establishment of national specialty boards which 
would examine teachers and offer a diplomate 
status to those of outstanding ability. Since de- 
cisions about merit would be taken from the 
school administrators and made entirely by quali- 
fied professionals in a specified field working on 
a national level, bias would be reduced to a 
minimum and merit pay could not be used as an 
administrative weapon. Lieberman believes that 
under such a system teachers would accept merit 
pay and schools would be willing to pay much 
higher salaries in order to hold outstanding teach- 
ers, 

A final chapter includes numerous other pro- 
posals for education change. 

It is difficult to categorize Lieberman’s role as 
an educational writer or his position in the educa- 
tional debate. He cannot properly be called an 
educational philosopher, for his approach is anti- 
philosophical—he sharply rejects the idea that 
educators must first decide upon the aims of 
education. He is much more concerned with the 
organization and control of the schools than with 
their goals. (This view is, of course, a philosophy 
of a sort—one reminiscent of Machiavelli). This 
seems to me to be his weakest point, for it seems 
dangerous to allow our schools to be organized 
and controlled by people who do not first decide 
where they are going. 

Lieberman’s position in the educational de- 
bate is equally obscure. After rejecting such ex- 
tremes as the position of the Council for Basic 
Education on the one hand, and that of Progres- 
sive Education on the other, he is equally vocal 
in rejecting all middle-of-the-road positions. This 
seems to leave him with no place to stand unless 
he develops a new position of his own, and this 
he has not yet done. 

Although I have found much to criticize in 
The Future of American Education, 1 do not 
wish to underestimate its importance. It is not 
possible to do it justice in a brief review. Lieber- 
man has done a magnificent job of analyzing the 
power structure of education and of illuminating 
its critical weakness. Even if some of his con- 
clusions are mistaken, as I think they are, his 
analysis makes this one of the half dozen most 
important books on education of the past decade. 
It deserves to be widely read and thoughtfully 
evaluated. 





A New Formula in Edueational Research 


The Greater Cleveland area has established a unique 
new council which is driving ahead to implement good educational 


research and is doing some on its own. 
Here is a brief description 


of this dynamic new organization by its executive director. 


By GEORGE H. BAIRD 


ORTY-FIVE thousand elementary school 
PB ciitaren and 1,600 elementary teachers in 

the Greater Cleveland area are involved this 
school year in a revision of their mathematics 
curriculum. Next year the project will extend 
into the junior high schools. In five years the 
mathematics curriculum for the entire group of 
cooperating schools will have been completely 
overhauled. 

The in-service training program for teachers 
consists this year of concentrated help for first 
grade teachers and transitional training for all 
other teachers of the six elementary grades. In 
the next four years all teachers of math will be 
re-trained. By then the total number of pupils 
involved in the project will be approximately 
100,000. 

This is the first major project of the eight- 
months-old Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland, working cooperatively with 
twenty-one public, private, and parochial schools 
of the area. 

The unusual facet of the Cleveland story is 
that the difficult step from research findings to 
implementation has been taken in such a short 
time without sacrifice in quality of achievement. 
Generally the time lag for such a step is more 
nearly twenty-five years. Educators working in 
the project are employing the best recent research 
experience in mathematics and use recommenda- 
tions of such bodies as the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Developments in math curriculum 
research have been particularly rapid in the last 
five years. 

This unusual accomplishment was made pos- 
sible by formation of the Educational Research 
Council of Greater Cleveland. The council oper- 
ates with this specific purpose in view: to employ 
a dynamic approach to research and make pos- 
sible immediate implementation. 





MR. BAIRD (Beta 3987) is executive director, Edu- 
cational Research Council of Greater Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Unusual as it is, this accomplishment was not 
actually very difficult. The preliminary and essen- 
tial research had already been done, as is true 
in many cases; the schools were eager and ready 
to proceed with curricular improvement; special- 
ists able to put existing research and experiments 
together into a workable curricular system were 
available. What was needed was a catalytic agent 
for these elements. This agent was the council. 

What organizational structure—with what oper- 
ating formula—can make such advances possible? 
Only one which possesses “the most of the best 
and the least of the worst” from other research 
organizations, in the opinion of council leaders, 
So they studied older organizations with similar 
purposes, such as the Metropolitan Study Council 
of New York. 

The difficulty, of course, is to detect what 
is best and what is worst. 

What they found good was, first, the practice 
of having school heads state their problems. Not 
only does this procedure bring to light the most 
urgent problems, it guarantees top-level coopera- 
tion. Other good things practiced in past research 
are: utilization of research authorities and compe- 
tent workers; utilization of both material and 
spiritual rewards as incentives; development of an 
honest desire and devotion among educators to 
do worthwhile research. 

Stumbling blocks for past research organiza- 
tions have been: use of part-time personnel; use 
of poorly qualified workers; lack of funds and 
equipment; bureaucratic organization; being tied 
to one school of thought; random selection of 
topics to be studied; sporadic and non-continuous 
work; research performed away from the actual 
situation; research with no intention of implemen- 
tation; and working from a priori conclusions. — 

Starting from such assumptions, the council 
would: 

1. Employ competent, full-time personnel. 

2. Make the funds fit the research, not the re- 
search fit the funds. 

3. Utilize the eclectic approach in philosophy 
and methodology. . 

4. Utilize the knowledge of school heads and, 
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specifically, have them list the problems facing 
em. 

rt Assure active participation of the schools 
by development of projects in which they are in- 
terested. 

6. Work on a continuous and progressive basis. 

7. Utilize the drive and desire of men dedicated 
to research accomplishment. 

8. Consider work complete only after imple- 
mentation of research conclusions. 

A primary objective of the council is to drive 
ahead for immediate accomplishment. This is 
what made the time lag disappear in the mathe- 
matics program. Plenty of research already has 
been done, and much more can be done promptly 
if specific, precise, and immediate goals are es- 
tablished. It is expected that every future council 
project will be set up in the same way. 


The necessary elements for this dynamic kind 
of approach to research are: 

1. Full financial backing, to avoid the pitfalls 
of expediency and typical shortcomings of ama- 
teur, part-time, or ivory-tower research. 

2. A willingness among regional groups of 
schools to support an immediate, active program 
of experimentation and implementation. 
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HE Educational Research Council of Greater 

Cleveland has been fortunate enough to mo- 
bilize both these elements. A group of civic lead- 
ers from commerce and industry, well known for 
their interest in public welfare and education, 
have accepted sponsorship of the council and are 
serving as trustees. They are actively engaged in 
raising the funds needed for council operation. 
At their instigation, the Cleveland Foundation 
granted $100,000 on a matching basis for the first 
two years. Just as important, a group of super- 
intendents and school heads from the Greater 
Cleveland area have enthusiastically supported 
the council’s new approach to research and have 
accepted both the challenge and benefits of im- 
plementing research findings. 

The council (proposed before Sputnik I, in- 
cidentally) was incorporated in July, 1958, by its 
founders, Van H. Leichliter, Ralph Besse, Harry 
Burmester, and myself. It started work with a 
skeleton staff in March, 1959, and after four 
months of preparation and organization employed 
a full staff in July. 


Examples of council activity by departments are: 


1. Curriculum Research Department. At the 
request of the participating schools, the first cur- 
ticulum project was the study, preparation, and 
implementation of the new mathematics program, 
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One of the strengths of the Educational Re- 
search Council of Greater Cleveland lies in its 
support by leading industrialists and business- 
men. The Board of Trustees: Pres.—Van Leich- 
liter, Pres. American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. 
Steel; V-P, Sec’y—Ralph Besse, Exec. V-P 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.; V-P— 
George Gund, Pres. Cleveland Trust Co.; 
Treas.—Harry Burmester, Pres. Union Com- 
merce Bank. Members—Raymond Armington, 
Gen. Mgr. Euclid Div., General Motors; James 
Griffin, Area Group Mgr. Sears, Roebuck; 
Edward Helm, Pres. Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering; E. W. Sloan, Jr., Exec. V-P Oglebay 
Norton; Charles Spahr, Pres. Standard Oil of 
Ohio; W. S. Sparling, Pres. Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone; Henry Spitzhoff, V-P for engineering, 
Robert Heller & Assoc.; Larry Strimple, Pres. 
National Acme Co. 











already described. Other curricular matters are 
to be studied by the council in an order of priority 
established by the heads of schools. Among the 
first subjects on the list are social studies, foreign 
languages, and science. 

2. Administrative Research Department. A 
pilot project to determine suitable means of 
looking at financing and staffing needs of council 
schools ten years hence is being conducted with 
the Berea Public School System. A salary study 
and salary schedule study covering every edu- 
cational employee and school system in Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, is nearing completion. 

3. Basic Research Department. A study aimed 
at the establishment of some form of certification 
by educational specialty boards for the purpose 
of providing an effective means of raising pro- 
fessional standards in teaching [see “A Founda- 
tion Approach to Merit Pay,” Myron Lieberman, 
this issue] is at a point where action can begin. 

Other projects will be made possible in the next 
few years, all of which will have the benefit of 
experience now being accumulated as well as the 
active help of the council’s growing circle of sup- 
porters. 

Already the request has come from one school 
asking that the social studies program in its en- 
tirety—purposes, content, and methods—be re- 
evaluated. Such a project, because of its need and 
importance, could well prove to be one of the 
council’s most significant efforts. 

It is the sincere hope of the council that the 
work it is starting will be of value and help not 
only to the schools directly served but to ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the whole 
country. The research council idea can be a 
fruitful one in any metropolitan area. 





The Case for Basie Education... 


.. . being an essay growing out of study of a new Council 
for Basic Education book of the same name. Professor 
Axtelle concludes that America would be admirably served 
if there should be a meeting of minds between professional 
educators and advocates of these CBE proposals. 


By GEORGE E. AXTELLE 


nothing new. But both the character and 

the source of much current criticism are 
new, and educators ignore it at their peril. Such 
an attack is contained in the new Council for 
Basic Education book, The Case for Basic Edu- 
cation: A Program of Aims for Public Schools, 
edited by James D. Koerner, executive secretary of 
the council, and published by Little, Brown & Co. 

Taxpayers’ groups have attacked the public 
schools from their beginning, protesting ever-in- 
creasing budgets. And following World War II 
a variety of extreme right-wing organizations and 
groups launched protests. On the one hand they 
attacked the principle of public education itself. 
On the other, they attacked the schools and in- 
dividual educators for mildly liberal expressions 
which were taken as evidence of Communist 
infiltration. 

The perennial attacks of taxpayers have un- 
doubtedly had the effect of limiting school ex- 
penditures and depressing teachers’ salaries. In 
spite of these blows, public demands and in- 
creasing attendance have forced the continued 
expansion of public education. For a time, at- 
tacks of the right-wingers caught the attention of 
the public and distressed those devoted to public 
schools. Before long, however, the more strident 
voices lost their audience and saner counsel 
prevailed. Neither of these attacks seriously af- 
fected the basic character of public education, al- 
though they certainly affected its quality in the 
negative. 

More recently, however, a very different kind of 
assault has been launched. The new voices de- 


CE, acting : attacks on public schools are 





MR. AXTELLE (Lambda 437), after retiring from 
the New York University staff, is lecturing in the 
College of Education, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. He is co-author of The Improvement of 
Practical Intelligence and many articles for profes- 
sional journals. 


mand more education, a much higher quality of 
education, higher budgets, better teachers, and 
higher salaries. Whether misguided or not, these 
voices come from devoted friends of public edu- 
tion. Indeed, they blame the public for its indiffer- 
ence to schools. Moreover, they must be respected, 
This is no passing movement of fanatics with a 
single string to their bow. The men and women 
in this movement express much that is finest in 
the American tradition. They would agree with 
Dewey that “what the best and wisest parents 
want for their children, society must want for 
all its children.” 

It may be objected that these people are mak- 
ing the schools and educators the scapegoats for 
political blunders and cultural conditions for 
which they are not responsible and over which 
they have no control; that a school system which 
must educate all the children of all the people 
cannot be expected to do what a highly selective 
system can do; that the European system, which 
they seem to propose, could not save its people 
from Fascism; that there are complexities and 
difficulties confronting teachers and schools of 
which the critics are unaware; and that there is 
a tendency in critical literature to vastly over- 
simplify the educative process. 

It may further be objected that the new critics 
represent the old, traditional liberal arts attack 
upon professional education, bringing it into the 
public arena; that most of the critics are them- 
selves on liberal arts faculties and have had little 
or no experience in public schools; that theirs is 
a straight subject-matter approach with little re- 
gard for scientific evidence concerning how chil- 
dren learn; that they violate the scientific spirit 
embodied in their own disciplines in that they 
have made little or no scientific study of public 
schools and their problems; that they distort 
and misconstrue the actual teaching that goes on 
in professional education; and finally that they 
vastly overstate the amount of time prospective 
teachers spend in professional education in com- 
parison to the time spent in liberal arts education. 
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There is truth in the objections I have here 
repeated, though not as much as cursory reading 
of current educational criticism might suggest. 
The important point we must not forget is that 
these critics are devoted friends of public educa- 
tion. Although most of them are members of lib- 
eral arts faculties and have had little experience 
in public schools, they are working with students 
who have gone through public schools and are 
uite competent to judge the product, regardless 
of the reasons for its poor showing. 

Whatever the case for or against the critics, 
we must recognize that they are stirring a deep 
public interest in and concern about public 
education. Without doubt, the lack of interest in 
education on the part of many students has been 
but a reflection of the indifference of the public. 
Once citizens become concerned about schools 
generally and their own children’s education in 
particular, we may expect a marked change in 
the attitude of children toward their schools and 
their own education. This achievement of the 
critics warrants our sincere appreciation, regard- 
less of the validity of their criticism. 

Yet we must not rest in this consideration and 
ignore the critics. We had better examine their 
criticisms and proposals with neither a defensive 
nor an aggressive attitude. It is now 1960. Much 
water has gone under the bridge since the pres- 
ently prevailing educational ideas had their 
origin. They were a reaction to the educational 
and cultural circumstances of their day. They 
were a reaction against a rather barren formalism 
which had become its own end, which seemed 
to have little relevance to the interests or ex- 
perience of children or to the world in which they 
lived. Schools were frequently strait jackets into 
which children fitted—or they dropped out of 
school altogether. 


Our Present Education Inadequate 


Our society was unwilling to accept the selective 
principle of European schools, insisting that all 
children should have access to education. This 
meant that schools must attempt to hold children. 
They could do this only as they made the work 
of the school more relevant to the interests and 
experiences of children, and tailored requirements 
to their cultural and intellectual status. This kind 
of education served us very well at the time. How- 
ever, the demands upon a democratic people in 
a cosmopolitan world with an advanced tech- 
nology make our present education inadequate. 
Our schools have markedly elevated the cul- 
ural status of our people, to a point where they 
need a different kind of schooling, or at least a 


much better schooling. Our cultural and political 
burdens require a vastly better educated public 
if we are to see our way safely through these 
momentous times. Quite apart from the Sputniks 
and the cold war, our education is not nearly 
good enough. The complexity of modern life 
itself requires a wisdom in the public relevant 
to the issues it must face. 


Problem: Our Conception of Education 


The problem is more than one of additional 
funds and higher salaries, though these are critical. 
The deeper problem is the conception of educa- 
tion itself. I do not suggest that the conception 
of education held by the critics is adequate. I 
believe, however, that the critics have something 
to say that is very important, and that we need 
to listen to them. The most serious difficulty 
in the present situation is the lack of communica- 
tion between professional educators and those in 
the liberal arts disciplines. 

The crucial issue as I see it lies in our con- 
ception of the place of organized disciplines in 
public education. In our revolt against formal 
subject matter, I believe we have neglected the 
significance of systematic, organized knowledge. 
In our concern for children’s interests and ex- 
perience, we have neglected the problem of di- 
rection of these interests and experience. In his 
Experience and Education, published in 1938, 
Dewey developed a chapter on this problem. He 
wrote: 


One consideration stands out clearly when educa- 
tion is conceived in terms of experience. Anything 
which can be called a study, whether arithmetic, 
history, or one of the natural sciences, must be 
derived from the materials which at the outset 
fall within the scope of ordinary life-experience. 
In this respect the newer education contrasts sharply 
with the procedures which start with facts and 
truths that are outside of the experience of those 
taught, and which, therefore, have the problem of 
discovering ways and means of bringing them with- 
in experience. Undoubtedly one chief cause for the 
great success of newer methods in early elementary 
education has been its observance of the contrary 
principle. 

But finding the materials for learning within 
experience is only the first step. The next step is 
the progressive development of what is already 
experienced into a fuller and richer and more 
organized form, a form that gradually approximates 
that in which subject matter is presented to the 
skilled, mature person. That the change is possible 
without departing from the organic connection of 
education with experience is shown by the fact that 
this change takes place outside the school and apart 
from formal education. 


Dewey is commonly thought to favor a soft 
pedagogy, by both his critics and his followers. 
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This is far from the case. For him education was 
a serious matter indeed, and he emphasized 
the idea that the learner should so take it. 
Critics and followers were also misled by his 
emphasis upon the practical, and his concept of 
adjustment. The term practical meant much the 
same for Dewey that it did for Aristotle. Dewey 
wrote in 1916, in Essays in Experimental Logic, 
“Of all forms of practice, theory is the most prac- 
tical.” No philosopher has held the sciences in 
higher esteem than he. Their power lies in the 
fact that they are empirical and cumulative in 
character, and in their systematic organization, in 
which all the data and concepts are systematically 
interrelated. Dewey emphasized the idea that 
when experience is so organized its meanings are 
funded and may be brought to a focus in dealing 
with a problematic situation. 

The significance of the academic disciplines is 
that these are the embodiment of man’s cultural 
experience. Through the decades and centuries, 
these structures have evolved as the most relevant 
and powerful way to organize their materials 
with respect to one another. As such they rep- 
resent the quintessence of civilization, and their 
mastery the most mature outcome of education. 

This is not to ignore the educational problem. 
Interests and experience are essential if subject 
matters are to be meaningful. The problem is that 
of seeing that interests and experiences develop 
in the direction of organized knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Much liberal arts teaching has ig- 
nored these facts, undertaking to develop the 
subject matters of a discipline without concern 
for the interests and experiences of the student. 
This accounts in large part, no doubt, for failures 
in college teaching. The same principle—concern 
for student interests and experiences—also sug- 
gests that it is not enough to develop the internal 
connections within a discipline; it is also necessary 
that its significance for the common-sense world 
be indicated from time to time. It is im- 
perative that students sense the integrity of the 
academic discipline with the rest of their world. 


A Discipline Must Have Wide Meaning 


Meaning is a central concern in education. 
Education should be a continuous growth of ex- 
perience in meaning. Meaning is a matter of con- 
nections. A meaningful experience is one which 
connects up with other experiences, and the richer 
these connections the more significant the ex- 
perience. Thus emphasis must not be placed upon 
isolated facts and truths which have no connection 
or relevance to the rest of experience, which are 
otiose, inert, dead. In like manner, a discipline 
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must also reveal its connections with the worl 
beyond its own boundaries. The various disciplines 
must bring meaning to bear upon matters not jp 
their own confines. 


CBE Authors Say Important Things 


All of these remarks are stimulated by the 
book mentioned in my first paragraph. The Case 
for Basic Education contains an introduction by 
Clifton Fadiman and sixteen essays setting forth 
the aims in various disciplines. A number of 
derogatory remarks might be made about this 
book. It might be said that the contributors have 
set up straw men which they have easily disposed 
of; that the essays indicate little intimate knowl- 
edge of what public schools are actually doing; 
that public schools are so many and varied that 
it is dangerous to make broad generalizations 
about them. But this would be to miss the point. 
The writers are very thoughtful men, competent 
in their respective fields, and they have a great 
deal to say that is important to elementary and 
high-school education. 

I am impressed by the development that has 
taken place since my own public school days in 
conceptions of what constitutes history, geography, 
the languages, etc. The CBE experts express these 
modern concepts. History and geography, for ex- 
ample, while they remain organized disciplines, 
make use of a wide range of materials from other 
sciences. The revolt against history as it was 
taught forty years ago resulted from its barren- 
ness, its preoccupation with the military and the 
political at the expense of cultural developments. 
I would now agree that history and geography, 
properly taught, present in a systematic and or- 
ganized form the fundamental materials which 
should be the possession of all citizens, if they 
are to make competent judgments about public 
affairs (or their own, for that matter). The CBE 
objection to social studies is, I think, well taken. 
They lack a systematic structure, encouraging con- 
sideration of contemporary matters without the 
equipment to do so competently. 

The systematic disciplines concerned with 
broad principles as well as with facts provide a 
student with highways that connect with a wide 
range of experience, whereas discrete data, Viz., 
merely contemporary problems, are apt to be 
blind alleys. In like manner, I am inclined to 
agree with the authors’ criticism of core pfo- 
grams. Let me say, however, that I think these 
programs served a purpose at the time they were 
developed. I think that purpose is no longer 
legitimate. 

The book makes a powerful case for the study 
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of both American and world history. I cannot 
see how anyone can be an intelligent citizen with- 
out them, especially if treated in the manner sug- 
gested by the authors. An equally powerful case 
is made for composition, literature, and the lan- 
syuages, both classic and modern. As I have said, 
much water has gone under the bridge since 
1920. Not only have language teachers developed 
much richer conception of their fields, the world 
situation has markedly changed. 
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We'd Better Be Able To Discuss Book 


[| would like to quote a number of paragraphs 
fom this book, for the authors have stated their 
cases persuasively. I will not do this, however, be- 
cause I would rather tempt the reader to get hold 
of the book itself, and to read it thoughtfully. 
Don’t let the criticisms stop you. While I do not 
think the authors have fully understood profes- 
sonal educators or their problems, there is no 
doubt that we can profit greatly by giving them 
a respectful hearing. I am sure the public will, 
and we had better be able to discuss the book 
intelligently with the public. 

The Fadiman introduction chides professional 
educators for their concern with “adjustment” 
and “the practical.” Yet in practically every essay 
a discipline is justified in practical and adjustment 
terms. The simple fact is that both of these terms 
are subject to misunderstanding. Adjustment may 
be narrow and specific to some immediate situa- 
tion. It may also be as broad and fundamental 
as life itself. The same is true of “the practical.” 
[have already referred to Dewey’s remark with 
regard to the practicality of good theory. He 
would say, in fact, that the most practical thing 
a school could do would be to develop a dis- 
ciplined intellectual method. Close to this would 
be mastery of one or more organized bodies of 
knowledge and familiarity with others. 

On this point there should be no serious argu- 
ment between professional educators and con- 
ibutors to the CBE volume. Social pressures 
have brought so many accretions into the school 
that it is time for a new look at the curriculum— 
and indeed educators are taking one now. It has 
ceased to possess an organic unity and focus. 
Much of what is already in the school would be 
better organized within the older disciplines. How- 
ever, these disciplines must be taught with a much 
learer awareness of the contemporary world, and 
their relevance to it, than is often the case. They 
must be taught by much better trained teachers 
with much greater thoroughness and, often, in 
very much smaller classes. 

It is time for professional educators and the 
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Council for Basic Education to recognize that 
they belong to the same army. There is no turn- 
ing back to the formal education of forty years 
ago. The council must recognize that professional 
education has made significant contributions to 
educational practice. Were American education 
to turn its back upon the developments of the 
past generation it would lose much of its vitality. 
However, our times call for a reassessment of our 
schools and of professional education. I repeat, 
our world demands a much higher quality of edu- 
cation from the people of a democracy. The de- 
velopments within the several disciplines them- 
selves during the past generation give them a 
claim to a prominent place in the curriculum. 
They now have a richness and a relevance to 
life, an organized structure. If well taught by 
competent teachers under appropriate conditions, 
they promise to yield most if not all the values 
which professional education espouses. 

I can think of few things more fortunate for 
our schools than for scholars such as these to 
work with curriculum people in designing a new 
approach to the curriculum of both the elementary 
and secondary school. I would like to see scholars 
work with schools so that they might get a more 
intimate feeling for the problem. They should 
make a more thorough study of professional 
thought in terms of actual schoolroom practice. 
At the same time, it seems clear that if we are 
to have teachers competent to teach the disciplines 
as they suggest they be taught, professional train- 
ing must become a strictly graduate study. There 
must be time for students to achieve such a mas- 
tery of their field that they can make it illuminate 
the contemporary world. 


Ready for Giant Cooperative Step 


American education, and the American peo- 
ple, would be admirably served if there should 
develop a meeting of minds between these two 
groups. Both are concerned with the same ends: 
the cultivation of a citizenry with the judgment, 
understanding, and taste necessary to build a 
great civilization. We have not solved all the eco- 
nomic problems, but we have gone far enough 
that we can afford the quality of public education 
that befits a great people. We are ready for a giant 
step. Together, we can take it. 





> One out of forty American children now in 
school will die of lung cancer before they reach 70, 
according to the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The association urges a campaign to discourage 
youngsters from smoking cigarettes. 
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Reviews of Two New 
Books on School Finance 


W. MONFORT BARR, American Public School 
Finance. New York: American Book Company, 
1960. 483 pp. Reviewed by Warren E. Gauerke, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 


HIS new book adds certain perspectives to the 

study of school finance that only an author with 
Barr’s broad’ background as a finance consultant 
could give. For example, the development of the 
legal theory of corporate financing, use of revenue 
bonds by commissions and building authorities, and 
partial state support of capital outlay are thoroughly 
treated. 

Other new material is included in the chapters 
which discuss and analyze postwar trends in fi- 
nancing capital outlay and pupil transportation. Re- 
cent dynamic changes in state and local fiscal policy 
are contrasted with the static nature of federal fiscal 
policy toward public schools. Specific examples are 
cited throughout the text, and charts and tables 
supply supporting data. 

Barr’s conceptual pattern for the book is to show 
the development of school finance in an expanding 
economy, within the framework of other govern- 
mental finance. This theme culminates in an ex- 
cellent concluding chapter in which school revenue 
needs of the 1960’s are discussed and the need 
for a breakthrough to adequate financing of the 
public schools is presented. 

Throughout the eighteen chapters this reader finds 
many penetrating questions, some of which go far 
beyond the immediate problems of money and taxes. 
In other words, Barr is interested in people and 
society, and these interests give direction to all his 
discussions of finance. 

This reviewer is concerned, however, with the 
kind of questions Barr raises regarding federal sup- 
port. He seems to be asking whether it will be forth- 
coming. Aren’t the questions more properly when 
and how? 

Barr devotes considerable space to a discussion 
of legislative approval of local non-property taxation. 
He points out the many obstacles that stand in 
the way of such approval. The dominance of rural 
members of state legislatures, for example, is one of 
the most formidable. Apparently all urban centers, 
regardless of location, suffer from this ailment. 

The book presents a good history of the property 
tax, which has been and will continue to be much 
discussed by those responsible for paying school bills. 


There is also a good history of federal aid. The djs. 
cussion goes beyond the usual comments concerning 
the Ordinance of 1785 and the federal land grants, 
Barr includes, for example, the United States Deposit 
Fund and “Surplus Revenue Deposit.” 

One illustration of the tables included will show 
how helpful they are. Table 13.2 concerns the “jp. 
come per child of school age.” Mississippi was last 
of the states (in 1957) with $3,000. Nevada topped 
the list at that time with almost $12,000. 

On the limitations side, this reviewer finds the 
questions at the end of the chapters fairly “cut and 
dried.” Also, the “principles” of school finance which 
are detailed here are more or less common-sense 
axioms. Perhaps none of us in administration should 
dignify them by the name “principles.” Although 
in “general the book is well-organized, we found the 
same material often covered under different head- 
ings. Perhaps this must be. There is no perfect or. 
ganization. 

In our opinion, this book will fill a real need in an 
area where much is being written today. It is not only 
for the student but for the school administrator who 
needs to expand his knowledge and vision in the 
area of finance. 


PAUL R. MORT, WALTER C. REUSSER, and 
JOHN W. POLLEY, Public School Finance. Third 
Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 504 pp. Reviewed by Lloyd E. 
McCann, University of Arizona, Tucson. 


HE 1950's have created new problems and new 

perspectives for people concerned with financing 
public education. Mort and Reusser’s latest revision 
(with John W. Polley) of their textbook in school 
finance reflects the changed and changing conditions. 
This edition incorporates new contributions to the 
knowledge of finance developed during the past dec- 
ade, as well as new interpretations and new applica- 
tions intended for the future. Much of the text has 
been rewritten, but it is clear that the authors feel 
that the positions they have previously adopted on 
major issues in school finance are still fundamentally 
sound. 

If the book can be said to have a theme, it would 
seem to be that the whole business of school admin- 
istration is a kind of solid, realistic, hard-headed busi- 
ness. The administrator (here the administrator of 
finance) must start with the facts and must deal 
with them incisively. While he must work within the 
status quo, he need not be content with it. There is 
a place for vision and aspiration. A realistic ap- 
praisal of problems in educational administration 
should include the things that might be, as well as the 
things that are. It should be possible to see the 
mountains beyond the practical wheel-marks in the 
road. 

Part I of the five sections of the book deals with 
the fiscal setting for and the major issues of school 
finance. The authors reiterate, often with great vigor, 
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the concepts in school finance which they have pre- 
sented in earlier editions. There is emphasis upon 
the monolithic character of public education and of 
rovisions for financing it. The authors point out 
that state, local, and federal functions in the edu- 
cational enterprise overlap and interlock to the point 
where separate analyses of these functions often ob- 
scure the realities of how schools work. Much the 
same point is made relative to educational services 

rformed by private business and other non-school 
agencies and to the non-educational functions per- 
formed by the schools. 

Similarly, the authors emphasize the unique char- 
acter of school government—distinct and separate 
from the provisions for political government at the 
state and local levels. They see this as a guarantee 
for the functioning independence of the schools, 
which carries necessary implications for school sup- 
port. 

Part II contains an examination of the relation- 
ships between education (and the costs of education) 
and the social, political, and economic aspects of 
the culture. As the authors state, 


Back of constitutions, statutes, and governmental 
structure are the public expectations they were de- 
signed to serve, the public sanctions that test them, 
the common sense of the culture. 


These public expectations are analyzed in relation 
to the resulting educational program. From the re- 
search data available, the authors trace a direct re- 
lationship between the level of educational expendi- 


ture and the quality of the educational program pro- 
vided. 

In divisions of the text that follow, the authors 
deal with problems of taxation and participation by 
central agencies in school support. The results of 
investigations in this area are carefully presented. 
The authors undertake to relate their finding to 
the realities of school administration—especially 
to those facets of school government and school 
finance presented earlier in the book. Here there 
appears to be some attempt to explore common 
ground investigated also by writers in public finance. 
Thus, while the authors note the distinctive char- 
acter of school government and school finance as 
compared to the same aspects of political govern- 
ment, they seem to find much greater agreement 
with writers on public finance than is sometimes 
found in earlier books. 

The last major section deals with the operational 
aspects of school finance. This section has been 
completely rewritten in the light of recent develop- 
ments in school accounting and school business prac- 
lees. The authors do not present this material in 
seat detail. They appear to be concerned with es- 
lablishing a meaningful and consistent relationship 
between every-day practices in financial administra- 
tion in individual schools and over-all financial policy. 

Like a half-dozen other treatises in school adminis- 
‘ration prepared in recent years, this volume requires 
‘considerable level of sophistication from the read- 
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er. These books are perhaps symptomatic of the 
maturation of the profession of school administra- 
tion. School administration is no easy occupation 
either to perform or to prepare for, and its literature 
is beginning to reflect the fact. The present text is 
designed for graduate courses in school finance 
and it is likely to find its principal use there. It will 
also be of value to practicing administrators and 
others concerned with policy in school finance. It is 
likely to have a continuing effect upon the improve- 
ment of fiscal policy in support of schools. 


S, 
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Dear Editor: 

Mr. Snow [“The Forces of Miseducation,” Octo- 
ber KAPPAN] has written a stirring presentation of 
a problem that has received surprisingly little note 
or comment. . . . Continued individual attention is 
needed to correct the evils and bad effects of much 
that we read, see, or hear on television, in the movies, 
in periodicals, etc., as well as organized methods of 
attack. Perhaps some such agency as a “Society for 
the Improvement of Mass Communications Media” 
could be of great assistance in attacking this prob- 
lem. . . . —Wesley P. Callender, Jr., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Let me congratulate you on the November Pui 
DELTA KapPaN dealing with school administration. 
The articles are both informational and provocative. 
Presenting the articles in one number rather than 
in several issues over the year seems much more ef- 
fective to me. I sincerely enjoyed reading the Novem- 
ber issue-—Howard S. Bretsch, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations to you for the unusually effective 
manner in which you organized and edited the ma- 
terials on school administration in the November 
KAPPAN. . . . you have been doing a magnificent job 
and I want you to know that your readers greatly 
appreciate it. . . . —William J. Ellena, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dear Editor: 

Brother Max Rafferty in “Open Season” (KAPPAN 
for November) has given us all something to reflect 
about—not just “sitting duck” administrators “wait- 
ing for extinction.”—Charles Cramer, Baltimore, Md 


Dear Editor: 

I read, with great delight, every issue of the Pu 
DeL_TA Kappan. Your choice of educational con- 
troversies to present and your choice of educators 
to discuss them have been exceptional! . . . —Paul 
E. Ash, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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Our Illiterate College Freshmen 
> A manifesto listing “required abilities in English 
for students entering college” was issued in Septem- 
ber by the Departments of English at Ball State 
Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana University, and Purdue. 

“So serious is the problem presented by increasing 
numbers of poorly trained college freshmen that we 

have combined to issue this statement,” the 

24-page bulletin says. It opens with a verbatim 
transcript of a paper written for a freshman English 
class at Indiana University: 

I have real rough time write paper in school 
today. It starts back in grade school about 1943 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, I was in the forth grade 
in that year, My teach I remember was so nice 
to me, because I would ask her for help in English, 
the answers was No—now to day. When passed 
time come, I missed—passed, because of this one 
thing... . 


While not “blaming” public school teachers, the 
publication suggests that “declining competence” 
among college freshmen may arise from the fact 
that teachers often have too many extracurricular 
duties to do the paper grading and individual coun- 
seling that is necessary. They cite Conant’s The 
American High School Today and a study of English 
teaching loads in Indiana made three years ago by 
Indiana University. 

Copies of the bulletin, titled Joint Statement on 
Freshman English in College and High School Prepa- 
ration, may be secured from the Department of 
English in any one of the four state schools spon- 
soring it. 


Coming: Psycho-Social Evolution 


®& At the Darwin Centennial Celebration held at 
the University of Chicago in October, Sir Charles 
Galton Darwin, a grandson of Charles Darwin, 
agreed with Sir Julian Huxley’s thesis that for the 
future a new kind of evolution will emerge which 
he calls psycho-social. Man will evolve less through 
his genetic nature than because he has the capacity of 
sharing his knowledge with his fellows so that the 
processes of human life are controlled in a manner 
radically different from anything that has gone be- 
fore. The human race has indeed discovered how 
to make certain types of acquired character heritable 
through the processes of education and mutual in- 
struction, and this is a tremendous revolution. 

The Origin of Species was published 100 years ago 
on November 24. 


&) 


How To Insure Second Class Education 


> To continue to condemn schools to dependence 
on the local property tax is to condemn American 
youngsters to second class education or worse, ac. 
cording to Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
superintendent. 

“The property tax on which the schools have tradj- 
tionally depended for their operational revenue has 
been stretched to the limit in local support of schoo! 
programs. States can help some, and they have 
made valiant efforts in this direction the past few 
years; but states have substantial fiscal handicaps 
in increased demands for services, and they face 
the further handicaps of fears of interstate compe. 
tition and migration of upper income individuals 
and industrial plants,” said Conner, speaking before 
the annual Wisconsin Conference for School Admin- 
istrators this summer. 

“It is time we undertake a study in depth of 
sources of financial support for the schools which 
will provide a broad and flexible tax base and which 
will supply the required finances to attract and 
hold the qualified manpower and provide the facili- 
ties and materials for the children who are ripe for 
learning today,” he concluded. 

Conner will become president of the American 
Association of School Administrators next year. 


New Disciplinary Code for L. A. 


> “It is our firm belief that taxpayers’ money 
should not be misspent by permitting unruly pupils 
to waste time, upset classes, and distract others who 
wish to learn.” 

With this statement, Ellis A. Jarvis, superintendent 
of Los Angeles schools, introduced to parents of the 
city’s 600,000 students a brochure spelling out a new 
code of discipline adopted by the school board. 

The code, which was distributed to teachers in a 
more detailed form, provides rules and procedures 
for corporal punishment, suspension and expulsion 
of unruly students. Under the new regulations, stu- 
dents may be suspended or expelled when other 
means of correction have failed for offenses includ- 
ing disobedience. persistent defiance of authority, 
membership in fraternities or sororities, smoking, 
habitual profanity or vulgarity, truancy, stealing. 
use or sale of alcoholic beverages, and use or posses- 
sion of narcotics. 

The new regulations, prepared by a 20-member 
committee, are ‘specific i in detailing the responsibilities 
of pupils, teachers, administrators, and of the school 
board in enforcing good conduct. 
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Experiments in Language Teaching 


p Notes on the teaching of languages: 

The Joint Council on Educational Television re- 

rts that 115 credit and non-credit courses were 
taught by TV in 1957-59, mostly for adults but some 
for children. This fall Station WGBH, with the spon- 
sorship of the Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, began teaching French to more than 584,000 
upils in 125 school systems of New England. There 
are two 15-minute sessions a week. 

Foreign language “juke boxes” may soon help 
University of Michigan students learn French, Span- 
ish, and other modern languages. Simply by dialing 
a device which resembles a telephone, students can 
listen to a wide variety of foreign language record- 
ings. Designed by F. Rand Morton, director of the 
U-M Language Laboratory, the equipment was en- 
sineered by the Stromberg-Carlson Co. A first year 
French course contains more than 800 different short 
lessons. Any lesson can be dialed by the student at 
any time. 

Students with special talent for mastering foreign 
languages can be spotted by a new test which meas- 
ures a person’s “ear for language.” Devised by John 
B. Carroll of Harvard and Stanley M. Sapon, Ohio 
State University, the test has just been released for 
use in high schools, colleges, and foreign language 
schools. It is already employed by several govern- 
ment agencies and the military services. By the use 
of artificial languages and make-believe grammars, 
the test can discover language aptitude even in a 
person with no experience outside his native tongue. 

Charles E. Johnson of the University of Illinois 
College of Education has never studied Spanish but 
he believes he can teach it to elementary school 
children—given appropriate teaching aids. With a 
local elementary teacher who also knows no Span- 
ish, Johnson will conduct experimental classes in 
which lessons will be presented by closed-circuit 
television and tape recordings. The TV teacher is 
Joseph S. Flores of the U. of I. Spanish faculty. 
Children will be fourth graders in local schools, 
and their progress will be measured against that of 
children in two other “contrast” classes to be con- 
ducted by teachers trained in Spanish. A U. S. 
Office of Education grant will cover expenses of 
the first two years of the three-year program. 


Marriage and Family Relations 


> Among brochures now available from the Di- 
vision of Education, American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, is one titled “The Social Scientist's Stake 
in Teaching Marriage and Family Relations.” In it 
Lawrence S. Bee, University of Kansas, tries to 
answer these questions: What are we doing with the 
imposing body of academic research and _ theory 
concerned with the family field? Does it have 
relevance to the continuity of our way of life? 
Could it play a decisive role in the national and in- 
lenational struggle for survival? How are we utiliz- 
ing the field in the teaching of the social sciences? 
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Cheers in the Educational Community? 


> Elmo Roper suggests, in a Saturday Review 
editorial titled “Where Are Our Children Going?”, 
that there are some signs that this country is engaged 
in a long-overdue re-examination of values. 

Roper’s clues to the values really meaningful to 
Americans came from their replies to two very per- 
sonal questions: “What did you want to be when 
you were young?” and “What are your hopes for 
your children?” 

Of particular interest to educators is the following 
tabulation, which lists in percentages the number 
of persons who would like to have their sons enter 
a given occupation. Roper’s trick was to ask his 
question twice, once without mentioning financial 
return from the work and once pretending that fi- 
nancial return is the same for all vocations, so that an 
occupation’s “intrinsic desirability” could be judged. 


Money not Same 
mentioned money 
Medicine 27% 25% 
Business 24 19 
Science 22 23 
Law 8 1] 
Teaching 8 12 
Politics 2 2 
None of these 4 2 
5 6 


Express no opinion 

Says Roper, “Most significant, both law and 
teaching go up. The rise for teaching, from 8 to 12 
per cent, may not cause immediate cheers in the 
educational community, but it should, for it could 
mean a 50 per cent rise in the number of teachers 
teaching today.” 


Evangelist Billy Graham says teen-agers become 
delinquents mostly because they have too much lei- 
sure and too little self-control. 























W. Brown Men 
“What's the matter, son, lose your switchblade? 
In trouble with a broad? Monkey on your back?” 
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An Anthology of Criticism 
> The Great Debate, Our Schools in Crisis, is a 
new book published by Prentice-Hall purporting to 
examine both sides of the educational issues of 
greatest interest today. Edited by C. Winfield Scott 
and Hobert W. Burns of Rutgers and Clyde M. Hill 
of Yale, it relies heavily upon materials published 
in popular magazines since 1952. Each chapter is 
made up of a number of articles and summaries re- 
lating to a particular issue. Chapter One is a “Bird’s- 
Eye View of the Great Debate,” after which chapter 
heads are: General Pros and Cons, Neglect of Funda- 
mental Subjects, The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion, Do We Do Enough for the Gifted Child?, Are 
School Buildings Too Fancy?, Can Teacher Training 
and Certification Practices Be Justified?, Decision 
of the Judges, and Some Proposals for Action. 
Among the authors are John Keats, Arthur Bestor, 
Fred Hechinger, George B. Leonard, Jr., William 
Clark Trow, Frederick C. Neff, William Morris, 
Emmett Albert Betts, Douglas Bush, Kenneth Hol- 
land, Byron S. Hollinshead, William Benton, Robert 
J. Havighurst, Nolan C. Kearney, Harold C. Hand, 
Martin L. Gross, Robert H. Beck, Irving Adler, C. 
M. Lindvall, James Bryant Conant, Paul Woodring, 
Alvin C. Eurich, and Edward L. Butterworth. 


New Advantages for Mentally Retarded 

> Mentally retarded children are no longer inferior 
to their more intelligent classmates in physical struc- 
ture and emotional stability, according to Herbert 
J. Klausmeier, University of Wisconsin School of 
Education. A two and one-half year study done in 
Madison and Milwaukee schools shows that dull 
and bright students are now about equal, whereas 
studies made in the 1920’s and 1930’s showed men- 
tally retarded children smaller and less emotionally 
stable. Klausmeier attributes this improvement not 
only to advances in nutrition and medicine, but to 
family welfare laws and agencies established since 
1930. 

Klausmeier also observes that since Madison and 
Milwaukee have placed slower children in separate 
classes with top teachers, these children are growing 
up in their own communities, getting jobs, and con- 
tributing to society. In the past most of them be- 
came wards of the state for life. 


Ba 


> Either our state taxing machinery will have to 
improve drastically in many states, or Congress 
will have to start large annual appropriations for 
public schools, or public education will deteriorate 
or, at best, stand still at the present unsatisfactory 


level. 


—James B. Conant, in The Child, the 
Parent, and the State 


a He os 
® The American Federation of Teachers an- 
nounced a 60,000 membership goal for 1960 at its 
Minneapolis convention this summer. The member- 
ship in AFT as of July 1 stood at 54,817, an increase 
of 1,792 over the 1957-58 high. 
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EPC Looks at the Adolescent 


> The adolescent is a questioning person. He want, 
to know, “Why is this right and that wrong?” |; 
the only answers that we give him are that this jy 
the customary and socially approved way of acting 
or that he will be punished if he acts otherwise, he i 
not likely to be greatly impressed. He wants to get 
back of patterns of conduct to the principles or the 
values by which those patterns can be justified, 
Furthermore, adolescence is a period of moraj 
conflicts. The natural drives of youth to be inde. 
pendent of their parents and elders, to choose their 
own companions, to control their own time and 
money, to plan their own futures, and to express 
their new-born powers of affection run headon into 
habits and social customs—and if the battle is simply 
one between the drives and the customs, the drives 
are likely to win—usually at considerable cost to 
mental health, however. At such time boys and girls 
need help in finding purposes and ideals which are 
compelling in their appeals, and which will guide 
them in working out the solutions to their conflicts. 


—Education for All American Y outh—A Further Look 
NEA Educational Policies Commission, 1952 


We See It Too, Now 


> New Brunswick, N. J.—Rats which throw 
temper tantrums may provide clues to the behavior 
of juvenile delinquents from over-indulgent homes, 
says William Reynolds, a Rutgers psychologist. 

Reynolds’ research shows that rats which have 
been trained to expect constant rewards of food often 
become so furious when the rewards are stopped 
that they won’t do whatever they have learned. He 
sees a connection between their behavior and that 
of youngsters who are “spoiled.” 
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“They're going to spoil that kid.” 
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